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Topics of the Week. 


Recently Lord Carlisle gave permission to a London 
publisher to present many hitherto inaccessible letters 
written by George Selwyn. In consequence of this G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons announce “ George Selwyn, His Let- 
ters and Life,” edited by E. 8. Roscoe and Helen 
Clergue. The book will be presented some time in Sep- 
tember. Lord Carlisle’s generosity did not end with the 
permission to transcribe the letters, but he has also ren- 
dered valuable assistance in the arrangement of the 
letters and in directing the general scope of the “ Life.” 
Aside from the fact that Selwyn was regarded as the 
first humorist of his time, little was known about him, 
for scarcely any letters that he wrote had until re- 
cently been found. In the Fifteenth Report of the His- 
torical Manuscript Commission there were printed, 
among a mass of other material, more than 200 let- 
ters from his untiring pen, which had been preserved 
at Castle Howard. The correspondence vividly illus- 
trates an important period of English history. 


Ever since it was known that Mr. Andrew Lang, by 
the personal permission of Queen Victoria, has had ac- 
cess to the Stuart papers in Windsor Castle, the re- 
sults of his researches have heen eagerly awaited.’ He 
now presents some of them in the form of a profusely 
illustrated_volume prepared by Goupil et Cie. of Paris, 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish in this 
country under the title of “ Prince Charles Edward.” 
It is uniform iff style with “ Mary Stuart,” “ Queen 
Elizabeth,” &c., and is to be presented in two editions, 
one of which will be upon Japanese paper, limited to 
350 copies. The work will be royal quarto in form, and 
will have for frontispiece a finely colored portrait in 
monochrome. In all, there will be twenty-nine full- 
page engravings and photogravures, and twelve smaller 
ones. The édition de luxe will contain a duplicate set 
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written upon entirely different lines from those fol- 
lowed by this author's former work, “‘ Love Affairs of 
an Old Maid” and “As Seen by Me.” In fact, it 
may be said to be Miss Bell’s first genuine novel. The 
scene of the tale opens with the fire in the Bazar de la 
Charité, in Paris, and then shifts to America—to Ari- 
zona, to Chicago, to New York. It is said that much- 
traveled persons will recognize the scenery in the va- 
rious cities with which the drama is staged. 


A posthumous novel by the late David D. Wells, 
author of “ Her Ladyship’s Elephant ” and ‘‘ His Lord- 
ship’s Leopard,” is in press at J. 
be published in a few weeks under the title of “ Parl- 
ous Times.” Owing to its motif it might be calle. a 
diplomatic romance, for in it the author has made full 
use of his impressions gathered’ when Second Secretary 
of the United States Embassy in London. The plot is 
said to be strongly dramatic, 
interesting and full of life. The story opens in South 
America, but London and an old castle in the South of 
England form.the setting of most of the scenes. As 
might be expected of the work of this author, the plot 
unrolls itself with a rush, and there is a plenty of in- 
cidents and flashes of that humor which defies the con- 
ventions of history and customs. 


The late William Cotton Oswell, the hunter and ex- 
plorer whom Livingstone declared to be “ the best friend 
we had in Africa,” is to have a biography written by 
W. Edward Oswell. It will be published in the Au- 
tumn by Doubleday, Page & Co., and contains letters 
from Osweli written from Rugby in Arnold’s days, and 
contemporary reminiscences of his school fellow by the 
late Judge Hughes, (“Tom Brown.) The Crimea, 
where Oswell carried secret service for Lord Raglan 
and helped the surgeons in the field, is vividly de- 
scribed, as are also the incidents of sport and adventure 
of five expeditions into Africa between the years 
1844 and 1851. Dr. Francis Galton has written an in- 
troduction to the work. 


The Rev. Albert Lee, whose romances, “ The Key 
of the Holy House ”’ and “ The Gentleman Pensioner,” 
have gained a wide popularity, has just finished read- 
ing the proofs of a new romance of the Dutch Republic 
entitled ‘“ King Stork of the Netherlands,”’ which is to 
be published in a few weeks by D. Appleton & Co. The 
novel is described as a peculiarly striking tale of ad- 
venture, intrigue, and battle. The author's well-known 
command of Dutch history should impart a peculiar 
value to this historical romance. 





“The Jew in London: A Study of Racial Character 
and Present Day Conditions,” will shortly be presented 
in-London by Fisher Unwin. Tae work contains two 
essays treating the subject respectively from a Christ- 
ian and a Jewish point of view, and are prepared 
for the Toynbee Trustees by Mr. C. Russell and 
Mr. H. 8. Lewis. The volume is completed by an intro- 
duction by Canon Barnett, a preface by James Bryce, 
and an important map specially made for it. The book 
is primarily an attempt to describe the Jewish com- 
munity in London, and especially that large part of it 
which consists of alien immigrants from Eastern 
Europe—Germany, Poland, and Russia. An analysis is 
given of Jewish social, industrial, and religious life, 
and the conflicting opinions on the chief controverted 
points find expression. 


A new volume of short stories from the pen of 
Frank R. Stockton is being prepared for early publica- 
tion by Charles Scribner's Sons. It will be entitled 
“ Afield and Afloat,” and will be the first volume of 
brief fiction that Mr. Stockton has published since “A 
Story Teller’s Pack,” issued about three years ago. It 
will contain a selection from the stories written during 
this time and will make a full and varied volume in 
the author’s perhaps most popular field. 


The late Dr. José Rizal's “Noli Me Tangere” is 
about to be brought out in translation by McClure, 
Phjllips & Co., under the title of “ An Eagle's Flight,” 
which the translator in his preface calls “ a poet’s story 
of his people’s loves, faults, aspirations, and wrongs.” 
Dr. Rizal, it may be recalled, was a Filipino, who lived 
in his native island only a few weeks, . side from his 
boyhood, most of his life being spent in Europe, In 
Madrid, while only twenty-one years of age, he won 
the degrees of Ph. D. and M. D. In Germany he took 
another degree, doing his work in preparing for it in, 
for him, a hitherto unknown language. In Austria he 
achieved fame as an oculist. In France, Italy, and Eng- 
land he was well-known as a sculptor, and in Paris and 
Berlin he rapidly established a reputation for real lit- 
erary distinction in his articles about the Philippines 
under the Spanish yoke. Hie wap sanapten- by the 
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OF BOOKS AND ART, 


SIXTEEN PAGE 
age 


A FORGOTTEN HERO. 


Matthew Lyon, “The Hampden of Congress,” 
Made 


to Live Again—Striking 


Picturzs of His Times.* 


Mr. McLaughlin has done a signal service to histor- 
ical literature in his volume, ‘ Matthew Lyon, the 
Hampden of Congress.” His is the kind of patient, 
scholarly research that never receives remuneration in 
monetary value. Its lofty motive and abiding service 
must be its own exceeding great reward. The author 
tells us of years of work, and then of more years of 
searching for a publisher, and finding none. Fortu- 
nately Col. Machen of New York City, a lineal descend- 
ant of the hero of the heard of it, and we imag- 
ine that after its perusal something more than mere 
family pride impelled him to stand sponsor for it be- 
fore a critical public. 

The value of these pages does not lie alone in the 
revival of a fame that had fallen into decay beneath 
Time's effacing fingers. For while occupying a large 
place in the political firmament of his day, Matthew 
Lyon, heroic figure, now blazing in triumph, 
now marred by defeat, cannot but interest us, was not 
a genius of the first magnitude, but a man of the peo- 
ple, lifted into prominence by the stormy times in 
which his lot was cast. His native force of character, 
his indomitable will, his fine sense of justice, and 
withal his Irish pugnacity, caused him to forge for 
himself a place, and that a large one, in the days of 
the Revolution and in the young life of the new Re- 
public. 

The author is to be commended for two things, and 
that strongly. He does not attempt to paint an ideal- 
ized portrait. We have in his pages the hero just as he 
was. He is no miracle or prodigy of good manners, not 
to be accounted for by heredity or environment. Buta 
man neither too great nor good for the niche he filled 
in his day and the men he lived with. Too many of 
the biographies that have come trooping into our office 
for the last year or two have so sought to gloss over 
and eliminate the ragged edges that the folks their 
subjects lived with day would not recognize 
their aesthetic and dilettante appearance if they should 
come face to face with them on the street or at the 
corner grocery store. 

For the side lights that he throws on his hero, and 
that are in themselves matters of deep historical inter- 
est, he deserves great praise. His work is not only 
biography, it is a picture of the times. And here, too, 
men are painted just as they were. Careful study, 
much sifting of conflicting materials, and individual 
conclusions and opinions mark the book. It carries on 
its face the appearance of trustworthiness and intrinsic 
value. Here and there are passages of beauty and 
power, character delineations that exhibit rare strength 
of analysis and constructive power. 

Matthew was an Irish lad, born in the County Wick- 
low in July, 1750. He came over to this country and 
was sold as a bondsman. A part of the purchase 
money was two young bulls. That was an admirable 
trait of the character of the young Celt that he never 
forgot the pit whence he was digged. He gloried in his 
Irish origin, and was never ashamed of his humble be- 
ginning. ‘“ By the bulls that redamed me” was his fa- 
vorite expression in the days of his prosperity. 

To those who think that the Celt has obtained a 
wee bit too much prominence in the politics of the land 
it may be recalled that he was on hand early and as- 
sisted at the birth of the new Government very liber- 
ally. The author well says in the opening of his pref- 
ace: “No other American has illustrated more thor- 
oughly than Matthew Lyon the excellency of demo 
cratic institutions in affording to every man of char- 
acter and talents a fair field for honorable distinction.” 
There were many Irish emigrants of those days who 
took commendable pride in their Irish descent. Among 
the pioneer patriots of the Republic were a host of 
notables in the early times. 

With such racy passages as the following does the 
author occasionally enliven his pages: “If Mr. Cal- 
houn always took pride in his Celtic origin, Gen. Jack- 
son was not behind him in devotion to the Celtic race 
When he was President nearly all his personal at- 
tendants were natives of Ireland. He would reason 
with them, advise and exhort them as: though they 
were members of his own family.” The author culis 
from Thomas D. McGhee the following anecdote, well 
worth repeating as showing the kind heart of the great. 

President and the prevalence of thoroughly democratic 
principles: 


Many instances of the General's thoughtfulness have 
been related to us by living witnesses of the facts. We 
have a most kind and characteristic letter 
from the General to Mr. Maher, the public gardener at 
Washington, on the death of his children. It ee: 
ceived in the most fraternal and cordial spirit of sym-~ 
pathy. Lacneelnne becnsiinpen tape: eae 0 sing 
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to sacrifice too 
Bacchus, and on those a pone 

Ta troublesome contro 
5! nom | dwellers the White 
After pany ts. Jocksce 
aided to dism im, and sent for him 
rdingly. Jackson—Jemmy, you and I 
t Jemmy—Why so, General? Jack- 
ry one complains of you. Jemmy— 
And do you believe them, General? Jack- 
course, what every one says must 
Jemmy—Well, now, General, I've 
twice as much said against you, and 
“meyer would believe a word of it. (Exit 

General.) 


“Young Lyon lived, according to his own 
@ccount of it, some ten years in Connecti- 
~ eut, serving as bondsman two masters. His 
_ @areer even thus early in his history af- 
fords an instructive lesson to struggling 
young men. It is worthy of emulation. 

“Notwithstanding,” says the author, 
“the poverty and struggles of his boy- 
hood, Matthew Lyon’s career in Connecti- 
cut was an honorable one. Commencing as 

_@ Redemptioner, and buying his freedom 
before the expiration of his term of sery- 
fice, he so conducted himself that every in- 
cident of his life there shows a certain 
law of development as its characteristic 
mark.” At about the age of twenty-one 
young Lyon married a niece of Ethan Al- 
len. Struck by the Green Mountain fever, 
in company with Thomas Chittenden, des- 
tined to be the first Governor of Vermont, 
he took up his residence on the Hampshire 
Grants. The author glances at the fierce 
conflicts that waged around these grants 
—the bitter quarrels- and pitched battles 
between the New Yorkers and the Green 
Meuntain boys; the subsidence of the 
struggle swallowed up in the larger and 
more momentous issues of the Revolution 
only to be revived again; the birth of the 
little State of Vermont out of the throes 
of the Revolution; the stress of battle, 
storm, and night. 

In the claim of larger interests our proml- 
nent historians have dismissed with a few 
lines the fortunes of the Hampshire 
Grants. Heartlily do we reciprocate the 
wish of Mr. McLaughlin that the historian 
of this romantic episode in the history of 
our country would speedily arise to tell the 
story in a manner befitting its importance. 
Its fleeting events are sandaled with a 
dignity that proved insoluble from the 
glory and perpetuity of our National life. 
There are rich mines that yet wait the 
diligent search of the student of history 
and social progress. 

Lyon fought in Ethan Allen's storming 


party at Ticonderoga. Scht into the depth | 


of the wilderness under superior officers 
to maintain a hazardous and uncertain 
post, he is forced to report to Gen. Gates 
the untenable nature of the place. The 
stubborn and willful commander cashiers 
him, with others. Restored by Schuyler, 
he has honorable and very difficult 
Positions to fill. Perhaps his most im-. 
portant service to his country at this time 
was the rescue of St. Clair’s army from the 
clutches of Burgoyne. The clever way in 
which he led the retreating army out of 
the jaws of destruction and the grasp of 
an overconfident enemy placed him in 
high favor with the American Generals. 

On the election of Thomas Chittenden to 
the Governorship of the State, Lyon was 
chosen to fill his place in the Legislature. 
He took his seat in 1779. In Vermont's 
fierce struggle for existence against New 
York, New Hampshire, and even Massachu- 
setts, Lyon rendered important service to 
the young State, occupying a number of 
important positions. What he did he did 
well. His so commended him to 
his fellow-citizens that he was in due time 


conduct 


elected to Congress. 

His democratic 
emphatic of views, 
brought him into many collisions. He op- 
custom of that had 
grown up of that body going together to 
make their obeisance to the President at 
the White His denunciation and 
ridicule broke it up, but President 
Adams his enemy. The 
loved ostentation. He was a born aristo- 
erat. 

Lyon was the hero of the first fight in 
Congress. The Federalist 
the aggressor. 
under 
stances, 
Afterward Griswold approached him from 
the without to 
belabor him over the head with his stout 
hickory stick. at last the 
tongs, and much damage was imminent on 
both sides, only prevented by the interfer- 
ence of members. The book enriched 
with a copy of an old cartoon representing 
the scene. It is a fine specimen, 


spirit, his boldness, his 


way expressing his 


posed the Congress 


House. 
made 


President dearly 


Griswold was 


Lyon unfortunate, 
peculiarly 


to 


was so 


aggravating circum- 


as spit in Griswold’s face. 


rear and, warning, began 


Lyon secured 


is 


laugh- 
able in spite of the disgraceful attendants. 
The picture bears this legend: 


He in a trice struck Lyon thrice 
Upon his head, enraged, Sir, 

Who seized the tongs to ease his wrongs, 
And Griswold thus engaged, Sir. 


That fight cost the country a goodly sum 
in debates, committees, and bitter party 
strife. Out of its animosities was born the 
alien and sedition law, whose first victim 
was (Lyon, who languished in consequence 
in a Vermont prison. In October, 1789, he 
published the first number of a magazine 
called ‘‘ The Scourge of Aristocracy.” 

To this was directly due his indictment 
under the sedition law. While the author 
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thinks this law was original n 
Lyon, Jefferson has left’on-record a con- 
trary opinion. Certain it is, however, he 
was its early victim. ‘But persecution only 
inflamed his popularity more and more. 
Vermont returned him to Congress with 
such a magnificent and overwhelming ova- 
tign as few other men, if any, in the coun- 
try have ever enjoyed. The whole triumph 
was enough to turn the head of a less 
strong and well-meaning man, The contro- 
versies that raged between the Federalist 
and Democratic camps afford food for 
abundant reflection, as delineated by the 
author. 

The pessimist who decries present politi- 
eal and social degeneracy will find these 
pages good reading. He who shivers at the 
“intrusive personality ” in our journalism 
and ‘offensive partisanship"’ may have 
his eyes opened. Not that we do not know 
that those haicyon days of the Republic to 
which some are so fond of recurring, were 
quite as fraught with selfishness, corrup- 
tion, and meanness as the most rabid out- 
bursts of to-day. Indeed, as our author 
reveals, the tearing away of all privacy, 
and even decency, the venomous invective 
in journalism, and the downright mud 
slinging and blackguardism would not be 
tolerated for an instant to-day. 

The portrait which Mr. Hamilton draws 
of Alexander Hamilton is a specimen of 
fine writing, and illustrates very much of 
the spirit of those times, when esprit de 
corps and patriotism too often degenerated 
into mere self-seeking. 

He says: “ Hamilton, wonderful man that 
he was, surpassed by no one in his day as 
a statesman but by Jefferson, and equaled 
by no one since as a political economist 
but by Calhoun, Alexander Hamilton was 
yet an intriguing politician whose limita- 
tions were greatly increased by inordinate 
ambition and a despotic and sometimes un- 
scrupulous temper. Strange was the drift 
of events by which he became the only 
Federalist in the United States who advo- 
cated the choice of Jefferson as President, 
and that, too, in the self-same year in 
which he had opposed his election on the 
ground that he was “an atheist in religion 
and a fanatic in politics.” But it was the 
New York politician, bent on a party tri- 
umph over his hated rival at any cost, 
who wrote that disreputable letter. He 
threw off the habits of a trickster and rose 
to the stature of a patriot a few months 
later, when he advised the Federalist mar- 
plots in Congress to save their party from 
annihilation and themselves from disgrace 
by voting for Jefferson and against the 
Catiline Burr for President. 

Not one of them had the sense to take 
Hamilton's advice. Alexander Hamilton 
stood alone in his party in this regard. 
The one exception, he deserves great credit 
for what he did, “ But,” adds the author, 
“the chief credit for that great service 
belongs to Matthew Lyon, as the ungarbled 
facts of history abundantly establish.” 
The opinion of Dr. Timothy Dwight, Presi- 
dent of Yale College, on Vermont and Ver- 
monters, as quoted in tne biography, is 
entertaining. Dr. Dwight’s leaden theology 
and weightier poems have all sunk into 
the stream of oblivion, but his little book 
of “Travels in New England and New 
York ”’ ought to be reprinted, as an Ameri- 
can classic. The good Connecticut doctor 
illustrates and reflects in his own person 
the feelings prevailing in Connecticut re- 
garding the sister State to the northward. 
To quote from a page in our author’s vol- 
ume:. ‘The doctor’s Puritan zeal bridles 
up at any comparison between Connecticut 
‘I shall further be told, per- 
the good Timothy, like 
some haughty old Athenian waving away 

the Parthenon the garish maid- 
of Chios and Rhodes, ‘that the 
inhabitants Vermont are, 
great prcportion, cither 
originally citizens of Connecticut 
dren of those But the school 
master is ready with his distinction. The 
men who originated the policy were a very 
different class of human beings from those 
who formed the system of Connecticut. 
They are growing up in Vermont in spite 
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taps,’ exclaims 
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of these founders.’ 
Col. Lyon removed from Vermont to Ken- 
tucky and founded the town of Eddyville 
that Siate. He 
Congress from Kentucky. 


ful, 


in was twice returned to 


His was a use- 
As a pioneer he 
great praise for the impetus he gave 
toward the betterment of of the 
early movements in the Republic. Yet, con- 
sidered himself Timothy 
Dwight's sermons and poems are forgotten, 
so we may have been contented to have 
his life and deeds slumber ‘neath the Lethe- 
Not a star of the first magni- 
tude to shine on in spite of let or hindrance, 


the fires of his own genius 

throughout the centuries, he still, because 

of the fascination of incident and historical 

setting in which the author has placed 

-_ picture, makes us glad of his resurrec- 
on. 

If the critic can but succeed in awakening 
an interest in the book from students of 
history, his mission will be accomplished. 
For its contents will win for it golden 
opinions on the part of those who have 
a right to judge. The future writer on 
the period of which it treats will find it 
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BROWNING AGAIN. 
Mr. Waugh’s Biography of the 
Poet in the Westminster Series. * 


The initial number of the Westminster 
Biographies is a life of Browning, by 
Arthur Waugh. The mechanical details 
of this little volume leave nothing to be 
déstred. Made on the plan of the Beacon 
Biographies, in connection with Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., the 
typography and presswork equal that 
of the Beacon issues; the presswork, it may 
be said, as is often the case in well-printed 
books, not quite reaching the high stand- 
ard of its composition. The cover, both 
in color and in design, is even better than 
is that of the first serles, while the en- 
graved title page and border to the por- 
trait is also more artistic. 

In his preface Mr. Waugh says that this 
brief life of Browning is a miniature, and 
not a panel portrait, so that while many 
of the qualities which a larger canvas 
might present are not possible, he has 
sought within the limitations of a minia- 
ture to produce at least clearness and 
color. This result he has admirably ac- 
complished, and within a space of 150 
small pages has succeeded in presenting a 
clear, delicately drawn and colored picture 
of a great writer—‘a picture not only of 
the man, but of his surroundings, and to in- 
dicate concisely but definitely the rela- 
tion in which Browning stood to the lit- 
evary movements of his time.’’ It is, per- 
haps, because this latter attempt has been 
successfully accomplished that this_ short 
life assumes so individual an aspect. 

Mr. Waugh tells us the fact that Brown- 
ing was born in May, 1812, means nothing 
to us, tastes and fashions passing so quick- 
ly that one needs more than a mere men- 
tion of figures to carry us back nearly 
ninety years. Books being fortunately of 
longer life than fashions, a knowledge of 
the literary atmosphere of the past carries 
us back to another age, a different London, 
a remote Camberwell, which was full of 
gardens, trees, flowers, and the songs of 
birds. At about the time of Browning’s 
birth “ Pride and Prejudice,"’ after twenty 
years of wanderings among booksellers and 
publishers, made its first appearance; 
Crabbe’s “Tales in Verse,"’ and the “ Re- 
jected Addresses" of the Smiths had just 
appeared, and Samuel Rogers's ‘“ Poems” 
were to be found in every drawing room. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge,. and Sir Walter 
Scott were between forty and fifty, and 
Lamb was thirty-seven years of age. 
Thirteen numbers of The Quarterly Re- 
view had been published, “The Curse of 
Kehama "’ being a comparatively new book. 
Among those whose names were to be 
great, Tennyson was not yet three years 
old, Thackeray but a few months, and 
Dickens even younger, while Elizabeth 
Barrett was just entering her seventh year. 

Browning's grandfather, Robert Brown- 
ing, who was over sixty at the time of 
the poet's birth, held a position of some 
authority in the Bank of England, where 
he had been for forty-three years. His 
son, Robert, the poet’s father, was the 
only son of the first wife; his second, who 
was the mother of a large family, was 
somewhat of a hard ruler at home, and 
preventing her stepson from enjoying any 
privileges likely to be denfed to her own 
children. She not only kept him from go- 
ing to the university, but probably had 
much to do with his father’s unwillingness 
to allow his son to become an artist. Sent 
into the bank, this second Robert married 
Miss Wiedemann in 1811, and settled in 
Camberwell, where a year later the third 
and great Robert Browning made his ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Waugh says that the traditions of 
a hard boyhood are apt to descend from 
father to son, but a kinder or more 
thoughtful father has rarely existed than 
Browning's, Mrs. Orr telling us that the | 
child's early inclinafion for poetry was | 
fostered by the father’s influence. The | 
latter had a gift for verse making, was an 
excellent reader, and fond of reading aloud 
to his children, the whole being a fine 
training for a poetical temperament. 

Mr. Waugh contrasts the early surround- 
ings of Tennyson and Browning as re- 
sponsible in a great measure for the dif- 
ferent after manifestations of their genius. 
Both boys were alike in finding their 
mothers a kind and homely influence. 
Browning's mother was musical, and from 
her the boy derived a love of music which 
was always a strong influence in his life, 
his spiritual aspirations as well being 
taken entirely from her, his whole home 
life being happy that when he first 
went to a weekly boarder, the 
separation was almost more than he could 
bear. But while Tennyson was roaming 
about Holywell Glen, reading his classics 
the Browning was trudging | 
and University, through 
crowded city streets, with Dulwich wood 
for his wildest country. Mr. Waugh thinks 
the netural consequences ‘of these condi- 
tions fostered in the one a love pre-emi- 
nently akin to nature, and in the other a | 
sympathy peculiarly human: “ The first | 
associations of Tennyson were leaves and 
brooks, but from the beginning Brown- 
ing’s life was centred among men and 
women.” 

‘tne books the boy Browning especially 
loved were those he found at home, includ- 
ing a seventeenth century Quarles’s Em- 
blems, the “ Letters of Junius,’ Voltaire, 
Milton, and Byron. As was also the case 
with Tennyson, he fell very much under 
the influence of the latter, his early verses, | 
like the ‘“*‘ Poems by Two Brothers,” being 
full of Byronic imitations. Mr. Waugh 
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*THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES.  Rob- 
ert Browning. By Arthur Waugh. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 1900. 75 centa, 
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eresting to find that 
both these poets passed directly from the 
influence of Byron to that of Shelley. 

Leaving the small private school at which 
he was first a pupil, Browning studied with 
a private tutor, shortly afterward begin- 
ning to attend lectures at University Col- 
lege, and discussing with his father the 
idea of embracing literature as a profes- 
sion. It is thought that the very fact that 
his father’s wishes had been so thoroughly 
thwarted led to his placing no obstacles in 
his son’s way, so that at twenty Robert 
Browning was devoted to a literary life, 
and working upon the poem he afterward 
described as “ the little book I first print- 
ed as a boy.” 

The little book, of which John Stuart 
Mill wrote, ‘ The writer possesses a 
self-consciousness than ever knew in @ 
sane human being.’ * * * The Browning 
of that first little book was a Browning 
who had been reading Shelley for months 
as a prelude to original poetry, and much 
of this self-consciousness was, in a sense, 
imitative or dramatic. But the bgok itself 
was ‘ Pauline,’ and its publication was the 
first fruits of a poetic genius that will live 
as long‘as the English language. 


“ Pauline,’ which was published in Jan- 
uary, 1833, made many friends for its au- 
thor, among the most influential of whom 
was W. J. Fox, a Unitarian minister, who 
wrote a friendly notice of the boy's first 
book for a magazine of which he was the 
editor. Through Fox, Browning met Ma- 
cready, which in turn led not only to a 
pleasant acquaintance, but to Browning's 
writing ‘‘ Strafford” for him, which, while 
a complete success, was withdrawn after 
a few nights. After the publication of 


“ Paracelsus,"" which won its way slowly 
but surely, Browning's name commenced 
to be widely known, the poet counting 
among’ his friends at this time Horne, 
Leigh Hunt, Barry Cornwall, Monckton 
Milnes, Talfourd, and others, including Miss 
Haworth, the Eyebright of ‘“ Sordello,” 
who became one of his best friends, and to 
whom he used to turn for criticism and ad- 
vice in drawing his women characters. 

The book follows not only Browning's lit- 
erary career, but all the happenings of his 
yrivate life, telling in a sympathetic and 
fatimate manner the beautiful love story 
enshrined in the Browning letters, the 
Italian life, the journeys to London, and 
all the familiar details which went toward 
making up the life of these two poets. Miss 
Barrett's reputation, at the time of their 
marriage, was of course the greater of the 
two, and it is pleasant to read here just 
how thorough a belief Mrs. Browning had 
in her husband's future success, and the 
justification of this faith, even though all 
the details given were already known. 

Mr. Waugh seems to have made an-unus- 
ually just estimate of the man, as well as 
of the poet. Of the latter aspect he says, 
in effect, that Browning’s genius was slow- 
ly and consistently developed, until it cul- 
minated in “ The Ring and the Book.’ 


It is doubtful whether he ever again 
exhibited the same exquisite delicacy of 
treatment, or wrote with fie same magnifi- 
cence of diction, the same singular bursts 
of harmony. * * * As Browning declined 
in years, the subtlety was apt to be ob- 
scured by suppression and unconscious 
crudity, the music to be abused by eccen- 
tricities of rhyme which offend the ear 
and lend nothing to the effect. ‘ Red Cotton,’ 
‘Night Cap Country,’ and ‘Pacchiarotto’ will 
always survive as literary curiosities, but 
it is doubtful whether they will long be 
read, either with pleasure or profit. The 
Browning of 1889 was substantially the 
Browning of 1868, with his manner solidl- 
fied and his habit. frozen. As a man ages, 
his characteristics either fade into nullity 
or assume emphatic angles. With a strong 
temperament, the second alternative is al- 
most inevitable, and so it was with Brown- 
ing. Like Tennyson, he remained produc- 
tive to the last; but in neither case had 
the fresh fruit other than 
flavor of the cld. Browning's creativ® 
course will always be marked in an as- 
cending grade until the rich year of ‘The 
Ring and the Book.’ With that year, he 
took rank among the acknowledged great, 
and for the rest of his life it was his pleas- 
ant privilege to reap the harvest of his 
labors in the broad fields of universal rec- 
ognition and close and intimate friendship. 

Of the man Browning. Mr. Waugh writes 
with the same keen judgment. Literary 
friendships he had always had, but owing 
to absence from London they were chiefly 
kept up by correspondence. But after his 
final settlement in London he made many 
additions to his circle of friends, showing 
himself entirely free from the pose of the 
poet, having no tricks of tone or gesture, 
showing himself not only a very real friend, 


a reminiscent 


| but one with a strong and lovable disposi- 


tion. 

His natural, unassuming talk was re- 
ally the fruit of abundant encyclopedic in- 
formation, ovt of which Browning could 
equally discuss tides and shoals with a 
sailor, or shares and bubbles with a city 
magnate. * * * With Tennyson, Palgrave, 
aud Gladstone, he would discuss Shakes- 
peare and Latin verses. but he knew all 
about the price of Pornic butter for the 
thrifty housewife. In all such changes of 
standpoint he was never patronizing or 
Whatever the topic, he discussed 
plest girl felt at her ease with him in- 
stinctively. 

Mr. Waugh’s book can be 
as giving not 
essential facts connected with Browning's 
life, but what is much more important, it 
presents in a marvelously clear way, when 


confidently 
only all the 


| the limitations of space are considered, the 


man's inner characteristics. Mr. Waugh’s 
insight into and appreciation of Browning's 


| work is more than equaled by his under- 


standing of the man's character, as, for 


instance: 

His dearest 
and at 
a woman 


friends were always wo- 
every pressing crisis in his 
was his confidante. At one 
time it was Miss Haworth, at another Miss 
Mitford, and in his darkest hour of all, 
Isa Blagdon; while he found in his 
wife a ‘lend whose sympathy ren- 
confidences needless for the 
space of fifteen years of absolute com- 
munion. The strongest and most mas- 
culine character will always be found to 
seek those complementary qualities of wo- 
manhood, for which a weakly or effemi- 
nate nature can find substitutes in itself. 
The most completely ‘manly’ men have 
always understood women best. This was 
so with Browning. His letters 
friends are full of sympa- 


to his women 


thy, tact, and insight—qualities in the ab- 


sence of which anything like sincerity of 
intercourse is impossible between the sexes. 
He never made the mistake of writing or 
‘down’ @o0 a woman. He had 


been privileged to share the aspirations 


| of one woman of spiritual force, and knew 
| well enough 


‘the silent silver lights and 
darks undreamed of" which are revealed 
in most women's hearts for the man who 
ean find the keys to the gate. 

If the succeeding volumes in the West- 
minster series commence to equal in in- 
terest Mr. Waugh's sketch or “ minta- 
ture’ of Browning, the man who may be 
fortunate enough to own a long row of 
these delightful little red volumes is much 
to be envied, 





“AN AMIABLE CHILD.” 


Further Facts in the History of the 
Little Grave at Riverside. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Since writing my former letter, I have ob- 
tained a little more light on the subject of 
the little grave of St. Claire Pollock, in 
Riverside Park. As the matter will prob- 
ably continue to excite interest and inquiry 
from time to time, as it always has done, 
perhaps it is best to put on record all that 
is positively known about it, 

The lady from whom I obtained my more 
recent information is a grandniece of Gu- 
lian C. Verplanck, whose name is known to 
all loyal New Yorkers. From authentic pa- 
pers, letters, and deeds still in her posses- 
sion it appears that at the time of the lit- 
tle child's death, when his father owned 
the land wherein the grave was made, Mr. 
Verplanck owned an adjoining tract. The 
region was then called Strawberry Hill. I 
was incorrect in trusting to the newspaper 
authority (the statement was made edito- 
rially by The Sun) which said that Mr. 
George Pollock, the child’s father, lived at 
the time on Whitehall Street. He may 
have lived there previously, but he after- 
ward, it seems, built himself a house oh his 
Strawberry Hill property, adjoining Mr. 
Verplanck’s, and was living there at the 
date of the child's death, which there seems 
no reason to ascribe to drowning. Soon 
after the loss of his child (poor Mr. Pol- 
lock’s troubles seem to have come upon 
him in battalions) he failed in business, sold 
out his property in New York, and returned 
to his native country, England. Thence, 
under date of Jan. 18, 1800, not three years 
after the death of ‘‘ the amiable child,’’ 
he wrote to his former neighbor and valued 
friend, Mrs. Verplanck. I quote from a 
copy of his letter:) 
small inclosure near your 
within which lie the re- 
mains of a favorite child, covered by a 
marble monument. I had intended that 
space as the future cemetery of my fam- 
ily. * * * The surrounding ground will 
fall into the hands of | know not whom, 
whose prejudice or better taste may re- 
move the monument and lay the inclosure 
open. You will confer a peculiar and in- 
teresting favor upon me by allowing me to 
convey the inclosure to you, so that you 
will consider it as a part of your own es- 
tate, keeping it, however, always inclosed 
and sacred. There is a white marble fu- 
neral urn, prepared to place on the monu- 
ment, which Mr. Darley will put up, and 
which will not lessen its beauty. * * * I 
have long considered those grounds as of 
my own creation, having selected them 
when wild, and brought the place to its 
yresent form, Having so long and so de- 
ightfully resided there, I feei an interest 
in it that 1 cannot get rid of but with time. 

It would appear from Mr. Pollock's state- 
ment in this letter that he resided for a 
“Jong ’”’ time on his Strawberry Hill prop- 
erty, and it was dear to him for this rea- 
son, as well as because it held the grave of 
his child. 

It appears, from deeds in possession of 
my informant, that when Mr. Pollock's 
business troubles culminated, a part of this 
property was sold to Mr, Verplanck; that 
Mr. Verplanck died before the bargain was 
formally concluded, and that his execu- 
tors—Mrs. Verplanck and her grother, 
Judge John Johnston of Hyde Park—com- 
pleted the purchase, which did not origi- 
nally include the little grave, the space oc- 
cupied by that being given to Mrs, Ver- 
planck afterward, It would seem that she 
deserved the faith placed in her by her old 
neighbor, and took care to protect the 
grave as long as she lived, or as long as 
the land remained in her possession. It 
would seem, too, that she must have made 
some stipulation about its protection in 
after time; otherwise, it would hardly 
seem possible that the monument could 
have so well sustained the chances of more 
than a hundred years, 

My informant thinks that the present 
iron railing around the grave was erected 
by the city authorities when the land was 
purchased for the Drive; but it seems evi- 
dent that there was some sort of protection 
about it In 1800, since Mr. Pollock's letter 
speaks of the tomb as a “ small enclosure."’ 

I have been told that at the time when 
the land passed into the possession of the 
city the house formerly owned and occu- 
pied by Mr. Pollock was, or had been re- 
cently, owned and occupied by a Mr. Tie- 
mann. For this I cannot vouch, but it 
could easily be ascertained from the city 
records. I believe my account of “ the 
amiable child” and his paternity (I wish 
I knew something about his mother) to be 
perfectly authentic; and I hope.it will set 
at rest the uneasy solicitude that many a 
mother’s heart has felt while studying the 
century-old monument which covers the 
grave of little St, Claire Pollock. 

’ ELIZABETH AKERS, 

Yonkers, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1900, 


Other Versions. 


“A. L. L.,” New York, writes: “ Elizabeth 
‘Akers seems to be right in doubting the 
account given of ‘the amiable child’ by 
Kathryn Jarboe. The story of the 
drowning of little St. Claire and the state- 
ment that ‘Lord Claire’ owned property 
in 1797 on the Hudson cannot be substan- 
tiated. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the present 
yellow fever prevailed in New York during 
the Summer. Many residents moved out 
to Bloomingdale during. the Summer 
months. Mr. Pollock probably moved, with 
his family, from New York to a house 
which stood on or near the present site of 
Claremont, Little St. Claire, dying out 
there, his body was not taken to Trinity 
Churchyard on account of yellow fever 
making the city a dangerous place to visit, 
but was interred in his father’s grounds.” 

FRANCIS J. WARD, New York, writes 


There is a 
boundary fence 
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an Irish linen importer, and member of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, in 1796 
purchased the property from Nicholas De 
Peyster. (See Liber 57, Conveyances, New 
York Register’s Office, Page 266.) Ata 
later date he purchased some adjoining 
property from De Peyster and one William 
Moleno. (See Liber 64, Conveyances, Page 
265, and Liber 57, Conveyances, Page 273, 
New York Register’s Office.) 

‘Pollock, in 1795, sold a portion of the 
ground to Gulian Verplanck, and in 1800 
Pollock sold another portion to Cornelia 
Verplanck, widow of Gulian Verplanck. 
In both of these deeds the burial plot was 
excepted. Michael Hogan (a native of 
County Clare, Ireland, who gave the prop- 
erty the name of Claremont, in honor of 
his native county) purchased the property 
in 1806 from the executors of the estate of 
Gulian Verplanck. Hogan in 1821 conveyed 
the pfoperty to Joel Post, to whose heirs 
the property belonged when it was taken 
by the city for a public park. 

“The Pollock family at that time (1797) 
in America consisted of three brothers, Car- 
lisle, (after whom Carlisle Street, this city, 
is named,) Hugh, and George, the father 
of ‘the amiable child,’ and the owner of 
the property, Joseph Pollock, another 
brother, remaining in Ireland. George and 
Carlisle Pollock married two sisters, Cath- 
erine. and Sophia Yates, whose brother 
was in partnership with George Pollock 
The Polleck family were a patriotic Irish 
family. heir uncle, Oliver Pollock, who 
preceded them to this country, played a 
very important part in the American Revo- 
lutionary War. (See Pollock Genealogies, 
by Hayden, Page 6.) The Sinclairs, from 
whom the middle name of the child is de- 
rived, likewise were imbued with revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the day. A daughter 
of the famous Irish patriot, Thomas Addis 
Emmet, married one of the McEver family 
of this city. They occupied the property for 
a number of years as a country residence. 
The grandson of Thomas Addis Emmet, 
the famous Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet of 
this city, has told the writer that, as a 
child, he has often heard the story of the 
tragic fate of ‘the amiable child,” who 
was drowned while on a fishing excursion 
with his father to the famous ‘ Fishing 
Rock,’ that still is known to exist oppo- 
site the lonely grave.” 


The Big Word Mania Among 
Scientists. 
To The New York Times Saturday Revteic: 

Mr. Vance's article in THe SATURDAY 
Review of July 21 on “The Big-Word 
Mania Among Scientists"’ furnished me 
with considerable amusement, but not of 
the nature intended by the author. The 





article revealed an utter lack of the 
“scientific spirit’’ on the part of Mr. 
Vance, and gave me the impression that 
he had merely looked over a number of 
scientific works, with the only purpose of 
picking out “big words” and parading 
them so as to impress the reader with his 
wide scientific reading. 

Scientific terms are generalizations, They 
express gréat ideas in single words; they 
are necessary to economize time, to give 
clear ideas, and to further progress. A 


characteristic of scientific terms is that | 


they are exact; they give definite and 
precise conceptions. Mr. Vance does not 
seem to appreciate these facts, 

The article opens thus: 


Herbert Spencer, in his “First Prin- 
ciples,’’ the first volume of his masterly 
synthetic philosophy, says that “ Evolu- 
tion is an integration of matter and con- 
comitant dissipation of motion, during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite, co- 
herent heterogeneity, and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a parallel 
transformation.” 


The above quotation is cited as an in- 
stance of “ big-wordiness’’ on the part 
of a scientist. May I ask in what manner 
Spencer’s manner of statement could be 
improved? Is it, in fact, possible to ex- 
press an idea more clearly than Spencer 
does here? May I ask what Anglo-Saxon 
words Mr. Vance would substitute for Mr. 
Spencer’s words? Shall we say “ all-the- 
sameness " for homogeneity, and “ all-not- 
the-sameness ” for heterogeneity? The ar- 
ticle continues: 

Mr. Spencer’s language is perhaps very 
scholarly and all that, but for any one to 


understand what he means it is necessary 
to read the first 400 pages of his book. 


This statement is untrue. The entire 
first part of the “ First Principles,” viz., 
“The Unknowable,” can be omitted and 
yet just as clear an understanding be ob- 
tained of Spencer’s meaning. Even were 
Mr. Vance’s assertion correct, would it be 
at all remarkable? ; 

In the one work by Romanes which I 
have read, viz., “ Darwin and After Dar- 
win,” I must say«that I found therein no 
attempt to “revel in big words,” nor do 
I see that the illustrations given by Mr. 
Vance show “ words that are simply stag- 
gering.” 

Toward the end of the article the writer 
quotes Max Nordau as saying: “ The lead- 
ing characteristics of the hysterical are 
the disproportionate impressionability of 
their psychic centres,” and criticises this 
as an instance of big-wordiness, If I re- 
member rightly, this statement occurs in 
the third or fourth chapter of Nordau’s 
book, after the author has some founda- 
tion to build upon; but even if this is not 
so, Nordau’s statement is perfectly clear 
and I can see no manner of improving it. 
A man who does not know what a “ psy- 
chic centre” is, should not read " Degen- 
eration,” and certainly every intelligent 
individual of fair general knowledge un- 
derstands the meaning of “ disproportion- 
ate impressionability.” 

In conclusion, let me give Mr. Vance a 
few words of advice: (1) Let him find out 
what science is and thus endeavor to gain 
something of the “scientific spirit’’; (2) 
let him learn from the scientists he quotes 
something of exactness of expression; (3) 
in criticising a scientific work let him not 
“select at random” statements from a 
book on a subject ‘ike “ Weismannism.” 

. .¥. B. BREITHUT, JR, BB 


THE BEST NEW SUMMER NOVELS 


“ THE BOOKS THAT « EVERYBODY’ IS READING NOWADAYS.” — Buffalo Comni’l, 
IN ITS 8QTH THOUSAND 


THe Reicn of Law 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS. Cloth, 2mo, 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN $1.50 


“A brilliant story, brilliantly told,””—Courter-Jour- 
NAL. 

“There is a charm in the book that makes one read it 
through and think about it, and in the end admit that it 
is a singularly virile production, ’’—SCOTTISH-AMER- 
ICAN. 

“Wonderfully sweet and charming.’’—Br’ KLYN EAGLE, 


Itlusteated. 


“ Above all, one recognizes in the 
novel the sanity and sympathy of a 
man in full touch with bis day and 
generation, distinctively American 
in tdeals and outlook.’’ 

—PUBLIC LEDGER, Phila. 


IN ITS SECOND EDITION 


THe Wes or Lire 


By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of “The Gospel of Freedom,” etc. $1.50 

“ There bas not been a story pub- ‘A fineand powerful story, . . presenting 
lished in many years that bas vividly anew and important phase in American life, the 
evoked snch immedtate criticism, fa- chafing of mem@of education against the growing restric- 
vorable and otherwise. . . . it tions of their individual freedom of action by the rapid 
ts certain that this book will growin increase of ‘commercialism’ in the professions. .. . It 
Javor and interest.’’ — BUFFALO is a strong and good picture of American life, 
COMMERCIAL, and should be read.””—TuE N, Y. Sun. 


IN ITS THIRD EDITION 


A Frienp of CésSaAR 


A TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC Cloth, J2mo, 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS $1.50 

_ "i tells a story alive with buman “One of the best historical novels perhaps of many 
interest, aglow with passion, brili-  years.’’—THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 
tant with quick-moving action, 
abounding tn vividly told incident. 
+ + + The novel may be read 
with absorbing interest.’ — THE 
OUTLOOK, 


Cloth, 12mo, 


“A thrilling story, full of human interest.” —THE 
SPRINGFIELD UNION. 


“Vividly interesting, with a thrilling plot.’’—Bur- 
LINGTON FREE PRESS. 


IN ITS FOURTH EDITION 


THe BANKER AND THE BEAR 


THE STORY OF A CORNER IN LarpD, By HENRY K. WEBSTER. Cloth, 32mo, 
One of the Authors of “ THE SHORT LINE War.” $1.50 

absorbing “This is one of the few novels of the year which 
Re- every man with blood in his veins will enjoy. . . . 
Through it all runs a delightful love story.’””—TIMES- 
HERALD. 

“Detightfully invigorating, . . dramatic, in- 
Spiring. It is a novel that sharpens the reader’s wits 
while it entertains him richly.”,-—BOSTON BEACON. 


“An exciting and 
story.”’-—N. Y. TIMES SAT. 
VIEW. 

“One of the liveliest and best of 
recent novels. . . . A most tnter- 
esting story."’—BOSTON HERALD. 


THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








IN PRAISE OF 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-box 


By HENRY HARLAND. 
A Symposium of Critics on a Delightful Love-Story. 


READER: “Well, gentlemen, I now want your opinions on Mr. 
Henry Harland’s new novel. What do you think of it?” 
CRITIC OF “ THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE” ; “It is a book to 

enjoy and to praise.” 

CRITIC OF ‘‘ THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD’’: “The chief 
virtue of the story is the freshness and idyllic quality of the 
manner of its telling.” 

CRITIC OF LONDON ** ECHO’’: “Superlative !!” 

CRITIC OF THE LONDON ‘‘ WORLD”: “ A work of art !!” 

CRITIC OF THE LONDON ‘‘ SPECTATOR’’: “A charming 
romance.” 

CRI TI¢ \OF THE ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW ’’: “Wholly delight- 
full!” 

READER: “Yes. Yes. But I want some more definite criticism. 
What is the nature of the book which arouses so much admi- 
tation from you?” 

CRITIC OF THE BOSTON ‘‘ HERALD”’’: “So happily flavored 
with witty and brilliant conversations and so full of charm in its 
love avowals that it is utterly irresistible. . . . Altogether 
it is one of the most refreshing love stories of modern fiction.” 

CRITIC OF THE ‘‘ ALBANY ARGUS’’: “One of the prettiest 
love stories one can find in searching the book shelves over. 

« + « There are few books that give so broad and beautiful 
a picture of the Catholic as this garden idyll.” 

READER: “Thank you. I must have that book. After all, there 
is nothing so appealing to all hearts as a delightful love story. 
Who publishes it?” 

CHORUS OF ALL CRITICS: It is published by 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 


We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of maps 
for all kinds purposes. Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all departments, we are prepared to 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 
ciently. Our collection of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most — in the 
world. In many cases we have th 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our custom- 
ers. We ~~ ~ mpecialty of sreparing, mage f Mg 

rospectus circulars, folders, books, 1 - 
rates promptly furnished. RAND, McNALLY & 
co., 142 oth Av., New York City. 


Begins in the 
August Century Magazine, 


“THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE” 
“A new story by a new writes ; 

bids fair to be intensely interest- 

ing.” —Times-Star, Cincinnati, _ . 
“ Spirited in the extreme.” 


~ WAR MAP OF CHINA, 
ing Japan and Korea’, with detailed 


of Pekin to Gulf of Pechili, 
es, Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


A, WESSELS COMPANY, 


@ and © Went 18th St., New York. 





“Me The Mew York Times Baturday Review: — 
While our friend F. C. Hunt is “in out of 
the storm,” I would suggest that he send 
 ta.the Howard Publishing Company, Cam- 
- pau Building, Detroit, Mich., and get a 
: of “ Francis Bacon's Cipher Story” 
‘with which to while away the time. 
The cipher story relates that Francis Ba- 
' eon was the eldest son-of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, and Queen Elizabeth by 
a secret marriage. He was thus both 
_ Prince and subject and neither Prince nor 
subject. Queen Elizabeth turned him over 
while an infant to Lady Anne, wife of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, who had been at one time 
one of the Queen's maids of honor, and he 
Was reared as her child. Robert Dudley 
Was no mean poet and writer of sonnets, 
and Queen Elizabeth has always been 
known as a mentally gifted and very ac- 
complished woman. 

At the age of seventeen Francis Bacon 
showed his mother, the Queen, his first 
draft of the tragedy of “ Hamlet,” and 
brought down upon his head the of 
her wrathful indignation that a Pri of 
the house of Tudor should consort with 
players and with plays, Thereupon she 

‘ packed him off to the Court of France with 
the Ambassador, Sir Amyas Paulet. He 
remained in France three years, and was 
then suddenly called back to England by 
the death of his foster father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, as the story goes and as history re- 
lates it. 

France at this time was in a terrible 
state of ferment. While there Bacon wit- 
messed the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He was alternately in Paris, at the Court 
of the Cathoiic King, Charles IX., and 
again at the Court of the Huguenot King, 
Henry of Navarre, afterward Henry IV. of 
France. Henry had married on the eve of 
St. Bartholomew, for State reasons, Mar- 
guerite of Valois, the sister of Charles LX. 
Henry was notoriously licentious, and alto- 
gether wholly unfit to have the keeping of 
@ woman of twenty-five years of age, de- 
scribed as follows: “ When very young, she 
became famous for her beauty, her learn- 
ing, and the looseness of her conduct.” 

The French King soon yot his sister into 
Paris, and kept her, as a sort of State 
prisoner, away from her husband. Henry 
wanted his pretty plaything, albeit she was 
a human soul, and he cast about for some 
Way to abduct her out of Paris. He finally 
hit on Bacon, and a plan was soon con- 
cocted by which Bacon went to the Court 
of Charles for the purpose of bringing Hen- 
ry’s wife to the Huguenot camp. . 

The portrait of Bacon at about this pe- 
riod represents him as a very handsome 
youth, full of enthusiasm, and of his brill- 
fant intelligence there can be no question. 
He met a woman famous for her beauty, 
her learning, and intelligence. Her charac- 
teristics are matters of history. He was 
eighteen and she twenty-six. What did 
they do? Why, they plunged hopelessly, 
desperately into the abyss of love at first 
sight. They plighted their troth, and vowed 
that they were eternally each other’s in 
the most sublime love poetry in the English 
language, the impassioned lines of Romeo 
and Juliet and Troilus and Cressida. Then 
he was ordered home to England. 

Now, it is not becoming that an agnostic 
should assert or affirm anything, espe- 
cially such an insane delusion as the prop- 
@sition that Francis Bacon wrote the 
. Shakespearean sonnets; but let us suppose 
that this cipher story is true, and that 
Francis Bacon did write the sonnets and 
all the rest. What follows? 

How was Marguerite of Valois, daughter 
of Henry Il. and Catherine de Médici, sis- 
ter of the King of France and wife of 
Henry of Navarre, hopelessly in love at the 
age of twenty-six with the son of a virgin 
Queen by her subject husband, a social and 
political hermaphrodite? Suppose the royal 
mother and brother and husband had found 
it out! Their heads would have paid the 
forfeit. 

Is it, then, any of wonder that 
history relates that while in France, young 
as he was, Bacon invented a system of 
cipher writing of remarkable complexity; 
that he practiced cipher writing all his 
life; that he wrote the most abstruse work 
on cryptography (cipher writing) now ex- 
tant, and that he is the reputed original 
inventor of the cipher codes now in use 
in the diplomatic correspondence between 
the Governments of the modern world? 
This paragraph is history, not cipher story. 

The first sixteen sonnets are apparently 
addressed to a male friend, urging him to 
leave a child to represent him to posterity— 
in other words, to marry. This was a 
doubly hedged method of urging Marguerite 
to keep her promises. Although the pro- 
noun in these sonnets is masculine, the 
atmosphere that envelops them is femi- 
nine. These are followed by three others 
that are neutral, the transparent masculine 
mask is dropped. 

In the twentieth sonnet he proclaims: 


subject 


A Woman's face with natures owne hand 
painted, 
Haste thou 
passion, . 
A _ womans gentle hart but not acquainted 
With shifting change as is false women’s 
fashion, 
And eye more bright then theirs, lesse false 
in rowling; 
Gilding the object where-upon it gazeth 
A_man in hew all Hews in his controwling, 
Which steals mens eyes and womens 
soules amaseth, 
And for a woman wert thou first created, 
Till nature as she wrought thee fell a 
dotinge, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose noth- 


the Master Mistres of my 


ing. 
But since she prickt thee out for womens 
pleasure, 
Mine be thy love and thy loves use their 
treasure. 


Friend Hunt thinks this sonnet is allu- 
sive. If the cipher story is true, this sonnet 








of transcendent beauty absolutely true (to 
She was a man in intellectual hew 
other Hews 


nature (desire) fell to doting on her, and by 
addition of a husband defeated the lover of 
his possession, by adding to the woman 
that which was nothing to the lover.. But 
since nature (desire) had prickt her out for 
the usual fate of women, the lover, being 
sure of her love, possessed it, and, inspired 
by it, was making such a use of it as there- 
by it became a treasure to women. 

If the cipher story is true, these sonnets 
were written over a long series of years. 
At times they were written singly and with 
only a remote connection, casting side 
lights. At other times they were written 
in groups, or at such short intervals as per- 
mitted an idea to eontinue from one to an- 
other, As an illustration of a side light see 
sonnet XXV. 


Let those who are in favor with their stars, 
Of public honor and proud titles boast, - 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph 


rs, 
Unlook’'d for joy in that I honor most. 
7 . * . o * s 


._ *« 
Then happy I, that love and am belov’d, 
Where I may not remove, nor be removy’'d. 


In sonnets XXVII. and XXVIIL he 
@eams of her as far removed from him. 
“Hew far I toil. still farther off from thee.” 

If the cipher story is true the consecutive 
numbering and arrangement of the sonnets 
is in harmony with the development of the 
motive. Sonnet XXXVL., beginning: 


Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one, 


shows that the years are moving and that 
he is beginning to realize that marriage is 
impossible, but his confidence is still un- 
broken and his devotion unabated. Yet 
read on and notice how the doubt creeps in, 
excusing first her and th® himself; accus- 
ing first one and then the other. He chides 
her “ beauty and her straying youth.” He 
is a long distance from her—“ large lengths 
of miles.” As the years roll on and pas- 
sion cools conscience is awakened. He be- 
gins Sonnet CLL with: 


Love is too young to know what con- 
science is, 


a poetical statement of a great psycho- 
logical fact thet has darkened thousands 
of lives of both men and women. If the 
cipher story is true, Sonnet CLI. contains 
a statement of all the moral questions in- 
volved in it. 

Thése sonnets were first printed in 1600. 
Marguerite was divorced from Henry in 
1600. She did not marry Bacon, although 
he was still a bachelor. In 1605 Bacon 
married Alice Barnham, an Alderman's 
daughter. Marguerite died in 1615. His- 
tory pictures her precisely as the sonnets 
represent the one to whom they are ad- 
dressed, as “ beautiful, intellectual, incon- 
stant, loose.”’ 

I do not intend, like our friend Hunt, to 
get in out of the storm. I lke a storm. 
Storms clear the atmosphere. 

“The storm and darkness, ye are won- 
drous strong,"’ about this question of what 
these sonnets mean. AGNOSTIC, 

New York, Aug. 8, 1900. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 

The recent discussion on the “ Inter- 
pretation of a Sonnet’’ has prompted me 
to offer the following extract from the 
comedy of “ Twelfth Night; or, What You 
Will,” as pertaining to the twentieth 
sonnet, and the master’s mistress men- 
tioned therein. 

On the 274th page of the first folio of 
1623, or the twentieth page of the comedy, 
as corresponding to the twentieth sonnet, 
the Duke to Viola: 


Your Master quits 
service done him, 

So much against the mettle of your sex, 

So far beneath your soft and tender breed- 
ing; 

And since you called me Master for so long, 

Here is my hand, you shall from this 
time be 

Your Master's Mistriss. 

This address to Viola will explain 
ninth line of the twentieth sonnet, viz.: 


you, and for your 


the 


And for a woman wert thou first created. 


I will conclude for the present by re- 
peating a sentence from “ Fair, Kind, and 
True "’ that will apply to the twentieth and 
all the sonnets of Shakespeare: 

The true meaning of the Sonnets is to 
define and relate the history of the Plays 
and other facts connected with the per- 
sonal history of the Poet—told in the 
Esoteric or Acroamatic method of delivery, 
which to-day exists in these Poems, in- 
folded in the outside or common meaning. 


JOHN DUGGAN, 
Dunmore, Penn., Aug. 6, 1900. 


Mr. John’ Malone and Dr. Owen. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

As my calling is that of actor, I did not 
think it strange, some four or five years 
ago, that I was asked by Dr. Orville Owen 
of Detroit and a shrewd middle-aged gen- 
tleman, who was presented as the business 
representative of the publishers of Dr. Ow- 
en's books, to read a play called ‘‘ The Earl 
of Essex,”’ with a view to playing a part 
therein. It was said by both these gentle- 
men that a theatre and company would be 
engaged in New York and a fine production 
of the drama given. Would I read the play 
and give my opinion of it? I did so. It pur- 
ported to be a part of the story of Francis 
Bacon, found out from Shakespeare and 
other authors of his time by a mechanical 
contrivance invented by Dr. Owen. I did 
not think it good as a play, and so told my 
two waiting patrons. 

The doctor asked if I would play a part 
in it. 

* Certainly.” 

For several days I was talked at by the 
two for an opinion favorable to the claims 


came excitedly urgent, so that I said to 
him: “Doctor, you have read medicine, 
and know, I presume, something of mono- 
mania. If you continue to talk upom this 
subject, you must know to what conclusion 
I shall come.” His eyes instantly dropped, 
and I heard nothing more from him.- 

The business man who was present and 
taking part occasionally in urging upon me 
the wonders of their work called me aside 
and unfolded a carefully worded proposi- 
tion that I should accept a check for a 
substantial sum in exchange for a letter 
giving a favorable opinion of the Owen 
cipher theory. I gently and firmly de- 
clined, and was soon happily rid of my in- 
sistent acquaintances, I did not play in 
“The Earl of Dssex.”” It was not produced. 
I beg to add this expérience to the notice 
given this subject in your issue of July 21 
last. ‘ JOHN MALONE. 
Paradise Valley, Monroe County, Penn., 

July 25, 1900. 


Shakespeare as an Ofator. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Apropos of the interesting article about 
Shakespeare printed in THE SATURDAY Re- 
view of July 21 last, permit me to- point 
out a master faculty of Shakespeare, which 
deserves notice. Besides being a genial de- 
lineator of character and gyreat literary 
painter of nature, Shakespeare was also 
an orator. He never had occasion to de- 
liver any oration in Parliament, and may 
have never exercised his oratorical powers, 
but he possessed nevertheless the qualities 
of a great orator, and understood this art 
to perfection. This proposition is satisfac- 
torily established by his plays. For the 
purpose of illustration take Mark Antony’s 
speech in the play “ Julius Caesar.” 

In the first place, let us see under what 
circumstances the speech is delivered. Cae-, 
sar is killed. He was stabbed by Cassius, 
Brutus, and others. The Romans hear of 
his death, and the conspirators, fearing the 
rage of the infuriated citizens, propose to 
address them. Brutus is chosen to speak. 
The people have confidence in him, and he 
succeeds in making them believe that Cae- 
Sar was a tyrant; that he would have over- 
thrown the Roman Republic and made him- 
self its ruler—in short, after Brutus’s ad- 
dress the citizens justify the death of Cae- 
sar and are grateful to Brutus and the con- 
spirators for wiping out of the world a man 
like Caesar. 

Imagine now, when the people curse the 
name of Caesar and rejoice that a tyrant is 
dead, a friend of Caesar wants to ad- 
dress them. Will they ever listen to him? 
In this position was Mark Antony; and the 
triumph over them is the triumph of his or- 
atorical powers. Mark Antony rises and 
speaks; he calls aloud; he wants to get 
their attention. He says: * Romans, 
Countrymen, lend me your ears.” They 
look at him. Should he say but a single 
word in favor of Caesar or against Brutus 
they would tear him into pieces. Antony is 
aware of this. What must he do? He 
must show that he is Indifferent; that he 
will not speak as a friend of;Caesar. He 
says: 

“TIT come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
him."” Now they will listen to him, be- 
cause he shows no favor to Caesar. An- 
tony goes on: 

“The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

So let it be with Caesar.” 

Notice, if you please, that Antony still 
hides his object from them. He gives 
them no hint of desiring to speak in favor 
of Caesar, and thus he wins them to listen 
to him. Now watch the next step. They 
listen; what should he do? Gently he be- 
gins to enumerate Caesar’s good deeds. He 
speaks of the wars he won, of the countries 
he conquered, of the ransoms he brought to 
Rome. The citizens know all this to be 
true. They cannot shout against it; it Is 
the truth. Silent, therefore, they listen 
to what else he has to say. Antony has the 
mass already bound to hear. What is his 
next step? Then he brings out the point 
that Caesar did not want the crown, for he 
refused to take it when it was presented to 
him. Thus he shows that Caesar was not 
ambitious, and there was no fear of his be- 
coming King. Antony, having succeeded so 
far, then exclaims: P= 
“You all did love him once, not without a 

cause, 

whe eo you now to mourn for 

And himself plunges into tears. 

The amazed Romans listen to it all; 
they know all to be so; they did once shout 
for Caesar; he did conquer nations. One of 
them, referring to Mark Antony, says, 
“* Methinks there is much reason in his say- 
ings.” Antony has already made them 
think that he is right, and, having accom- 
plished this, the rest will go smoothly. He 
takes advantage of the occasion. He tells 
them of the will of Caesar; he makes them 
eager to see the will; they shout for the 
will. Antony now again seizes the advan- 
tage. He keeps them in suspense about the 
will, and at first uncevers to them the 
body of Caesar; he points out the wounds, 
What is the effect of all this? It makes the 
citizens mad; they begin to realize that 
Caesar has done much for Rome; that he 
even left by will some money for each Ro- 
man, and yet they see that all this kind- 
ness was repaid by being killed. The re- 
sult is that the citizens swear to avenge 
the death of their benefactor; they would 
tear asunder the murderers of Caesar; 
they burst forth in the exclamations: 


“ Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! 
Kill! Slay! Let not a traitor live!” 


This is the climax. Antony has tri- 
umphed, They are all in an uproar. He 


They rush madly; they get fire; they are 
going to tear and burn. This, then, is the 
result attained. In the beginning they were 
cursing Caesar; now they exalt him and 
seek to avenge his death, When Antony 
began to speak they would not listen; he 
could not say a disparaging word. Now 
they are ready to burn the conspirators. 

The aim of the orator is to persuade, and, 
judging from the speech put in the mouth 
of Antony, we must say that Shakespearo 
possessed the qualities of a truly great ora- 
tor. I. N. TUCKMAN., 


Some Discreparicies in “ Henry IV.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

While cherishing the deepest reverence 
for the superb genius of the immortal bard 
of Avon, all Baconian heresies to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is still allowable 
to.note anachronisms in his works where 
they involve popular ideas of history. 

Overlooking the poetic privileges of emi- 
nent dramatists and historical novelists, 
many persons, indeed most persons, accept 
historical data from their works without 
questioning their accuracy. Popular his~- 
tory is taken more frequently from the 
teachings of the stage than from the au- 
thentic records of the archives. 

For instance, in Shakespeare’s “ Henry 
IV.,” Part L, Scene 3, when Harry Percy 
Hotspur offers his famous, but for so im- 
petuous a soldier rather diffusively ver- 
bose, excuse for not surrendering the pris- 
oners which he took at the battle of Holme- 
don to the King’s messenger, he avers that 
the “ popinjay " Lord who bore that mes- 
sage talked “ so like a waiting gentlewoman 
of guns and drums and wounds, God save 
the mark,” and asserted “ that it was great 
pity, so it was, that villainous saltpetre 
should be digged out of the bowels of the 
earth, which many a good tall fellow had 
destroyed so cowardly, and but for these 
vile guns he would himself have been a 
soldier.” 

Now, the battle of Holmedon, or Holme- 
don Hill, occurred on Sept. 14, 1402, and 
there were no guns or gunpowder in uss 
in England at that date, Certainly when 
Shakespeare wrcete, a century and a half 
later, in 1598, the villainous saltpetre was 
in full vogue, and the author fell into the 
trap of pleading, as lawyers would say, 
nunc pro tunc—now for then. 

The old chronicles of the battle of Holme- 
don record that Earl Douglas at the head 
of 10,000 Scots had ravaged the western 
borders of England as far as Newcastle, 
and was returning booty-laden, when he 
encountered Henry Percy and the Ear! of 
March in command of an English army 
posted on Holmedon Hill, which is in 
Nerthumberland, in the vicinity of the re- 
nowned “ Flodden Field.”” These English 
leaders had 7,000 bowmen in their force 
who played disastrously on the Scots, 
“who stood long up like deer in the park 
to be slaughtered,”’ and were irretrievably 
defeated when they came to close quar- 
ters. Earl Douglas was wounded in five 
places and taken prisoner, with several 
Barons and knights. MHollinshead records 
the prisoners taken there thus: ‘* Amongst 
others were these: Mordacke, Earl of 
Fife, son to the Governor; Archembald, 
Earl Douglas; Thomas, Earl of Murray; 

Robert, Earl of Angus, and some say the 
Earls of Athol and Monteith with 500 oth- 
ers of meaner degrees.” 

These defeated and captured Scots were 
the recently 
I[., as against the usurping 
Bolingbroke, who had become Henry IV., 
and who would naturally desire to obtain 
possession of these prisoners. 

No gun or gunpowder was in use in that 
engagement. Crossbow and  battleaxe, 
long spear and claymore were the weapons 
then in use. Neither were there any guns 
or gunpowder in use at the subsequent 
battle of Shrewsbury, in the Percy rebel- 
lion, 1403, when Hotspur is supposed to 
have been killed by Henry, Prince of 
Wales, who became Henry V., and where 
Jack Falstaff swore he fought for a long 
hour by the Shrewsbury clock. 

It must also be remembered in this con- 
nection that Holmedon in Northumberland 
was at least 300 miles from London, yet 
Hotspur says that “when the fight was 
done, and he was breathless and faint, 
jeaning upon his sword, there came a cer- 
tain Lord, neat and trimly dressed, fresh 
a3 a bridegroom,” &c., and “* demanded my 
prisoners in your Majesty's behalf.” 

Here the poet wielded the potent wand 
of his brilliant fancy, and in the free exer- 
cise of the royal privilege of his genius, 
“annihilated time and space.”” Manifestly 
it was impossible that any royal messenger 
could reach the battlefield of Holmedon 
from London, where King Henry IV. then 
held his Court, on the very day of the 
battle, nor for several days thereafter, in 
those days of tardy travel, nor could the 
King have anticipated that battle or that 
Hotspur would have prisoners to surrender. 

It was a flight of poetic invention, as also 
the humorous description of the messenger 
with “his chin new reaped and perfumed 
like a milliner,” but I must avoid being 
hypercritical of the great master’s work. 

I venture to hope that these few discur- 
sive notes on “ Henry [V.,” Part IL, may 
prove interesting to Shakespearean students 
and commentators wheresoever the lan- 
guage of the great bard Is spoken, and even 
where his works are known only by trans- 
laticn iuto roreign tongues. 

JOSEPH B. ECCLESINE. 

New York, Aug. 6, 1900, 
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THEODORE O’HARA, 


His “Bivouac of the Dead”—The 
Correct Version and the In- 


correct Ones, 


The purpose of this article is to protest 
most earnestly against the cruel and mon- 
strous alterations and mutilations of this 
great poem, as they occur in a volume is- 
sued from the press a little over a year 
ago, and edited by Mr. George W. Rauch 
of Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Rauch claims that Col. O’Hara him- 
self authorized these alterations, which 
statement, to one familiar with the poem 
as it first appeared, seems incredible. If it 
were so, then O’Hara acted under a delu- 
sion, and did what no man has a right to 
do—deface the beauty of his own work or 
mar its perfection. The “ Bivouac of the 
Dead” was a God-given inspiration; it was 
the inspiration of'a lifetime, a perfect cre- 
ation, a complete harmony—as when “ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” 

It was first published in The Frankfort 
Yeoman in 1850, and was inscribed: ‘‘ Lines 
Written at the Tomb of the Kentuckians 
Who Fell at Buena Vista, Buried in the 
Cemetery at Frankfort.’”’ Since that time 
it has been published and republished in 
parts or in whole—sometimes called “ Ken- 
tucky’s Dead’’—but has now acquired the 
permanent and beautiful title of ‘‘ The Bi- 
vouac of the Dead.” Its fame is world- 
wide, and it has been appropriated by the 
whole world wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

Many different versions of it have ap- 
peared, but not one so unjust as the one 
given in Mr. Rauch’s book. The worst of 
it is, that this motley version, in which 
the sublime and strong verses of the poet 
have been displaced by the weak and even 
ludicrous substitutes of Mr. Rauch’s choos- 
ing, the connection between the parts 
broken and the harmony entirely destroyed, 
has been accepted by many as the true 
one. Various authors and poets of note 
have commended Mr. Rauch’s work, a pub- 
lication in the Southern History Associa- 
tion even stating of it that “the most 
widely quoted martial elegy in the English 
language has at last received fitting treat- 
ment, and been authoritatively fixed in 
form and word for future readers.” 
Which reminds one of Caesar Borgia’s 
exclamation, ‘‘ Defend me from my friends, 
and I will take care of my enemies my- 
self!" 

Mr. Hall Caine is accused of “ national 
bias," because he “will not admit that 
‘The Bivouac’ is the equal of British 
lyrics of a like kind, though he warmly 
applauds the work of Mr. Rauch.” Having 
seen only Mr. Rauch’s version, Mr. Hall 
Caine required no “ national bias" to in- 
fluence his decision. 

In truth, there is no British or American 
lyric equal to O’Hara’s, nor is there one 
like it. It stands out alone, perfect in its 
beauty, its grandeur, its harmony, its 
sublime pathos, its exquisite and mournful 
tenderness, its glory of immortal light. It 
is in words what the great “ Siegfried" 
funeral march is in music. 

The version given below is copied from 
The Louisville Courier-Journal, which 
paper published it as a part of the funeral 
ceremonies of the day, when Col. O'Hara, 
Gen. Cary W. Fry, and Adjt. George M. 
Cardwell, whose bodies had been brought 
home for burial by order of the Legislat- 
ure, were reinterred in the beautiful ceme- 
tery at Frankfort, in the Autumn of 1874, 
The poem was read by Major Henry L. 
Stanton, himself a poet, and there can be 
no doubt as to its being the true version 
of this noble lyric. 

Mr. Rauch’s first desecration of it oc- 
curs in that exquisite fourth line of the 
first verse, which has a special signifi- 
cance and peculiar beauty, not only as de- 
noting those noble and gallant spirits 
whom the poet knew and loved, but convey- 
ing in its full meaning both the sadness 
and the grandeur of their death. The sub- 
stitute for this noble and touching line, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rauch’s version, is: 


“The brave and daring few.” 


What destruction of the pathos, the 
sublimity, the tragedy, which belong to 
the original! 

There are many other changes which 
mar not only the melody, but the meaning, 
of the verse, such as “ steed’ for “ troop,"’ 
“trumpet” in place of “ bugle,’ both of 
which are untrue to the reality of a Cav- 
alry charge, which is usually made with a 
“‘troop” of horse, while the bugle call is 
the one used, as I am informed, for cav- 
alry. 

But Mr. Rauch seems to have reserved 
the fifth, sixth, and sevénth verses for the 
extremest exercise of his extraordinary 
talent and taste in amending that which 
was already perfect; lighting his little 
lamp the better. to show the light of the 
sun to an admiring world. 

It would seem not enough that he should 
characterize as “ dread,’’ only, that fiercest 
of all nature’s forces, the “ northern hur- 
ricane"’; but he. must stigmatize the 
“great plateau”.as merely “ broad ’’— 
which would indicate only width—while 
“great plateau" expresses all the tllimit- 
able grandeur of those vast plains, where 
earth and sky seem to meet—where you 
realize infinity and eternity—like the ocean 
in immensity, like the sky in infinity, like 
the desert in solemn grandeur, 

But Mr. Rauch says he objects to “ de- 
scriptive parts.” So he chooses to make 
these lines as non-descriptive as possible of 
what they “were obviously intended to de- 
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the substitution of the following, which by 
comparison is the merest doggerel: 

Our heroes felt the shock and leapt 

To meet it on the plains, 
And long the pitying sky hath wept 
Above our gallant slain. 

Shade of O'Hara! “Our heroes felt the 
shock and leapt!” 

“ Leapt! ’ And this is to be called poetry! 
And auch desecration is to be permitted! 
And this travesty of the grandest lyric of 
all the ages is to be accepted as O’Hara’s 
work, “authoritatively fixed in form and 
word for future readers.” 

“ Fixed,” indeed! This poor, weak, ludi- 
crous absurdity, this libel which smacks of 
the rhyming dictionary, is enough to make 
Theodore O’Hara rise from his grave and 
his sheeted corpse pursue with avenging 
wrath the iconoclast who would so deface 
his great work and elevate this wretched 
absurdity upon its ruins. Ten thousand 
Rauchs could never make me (nor any 
other friend of O’Hara) believe that he 
would, in his right mind, have ever author- 
ized such stuff as this to take the place of 
his own beautiful inspiration. Had he, in 
a moment of delirium, done this thing—and 
he could never have done it otherwise—it 
would have become the duty of his friends 
to protect his great creation and preserve it 
intact, in all its integrity and perfection. 

As O’Hara wrote them, those first four 
lines of the fifth verse give the most vivid 
impression of the foe as they sweep down 
the mountain pass in all the fierce grandeur 
of battle array, marching with proud step 
to their martial music, sure of conquést, 
eager for the fight, burning with hatred 
and revenge; while the last four express 
with equal vividness the stern resolve of 
the handful of men awaiting them to con- 
quer or to die. Is there anything “ weak”’ 
in these lines? And shall they be banished 
at Mr. Rauch’s dictum, and because he has 
not enough vim to appreciate their strength 
and nobility, when they so forcibly describe 
one of the grandest phases of that hard- 
won victory? 

Next, this great expunger suppresses the 
sixth verse entirely. In the original, the 
asterisks denote the break in point of time. 
Months have passed and we have before us 
“ Angostura’s plain,” represented most 
delicately and vividly; the utter desolation 
of the scene, its solitude, its silence; where 
once the din and shout had pierced the air, 
where the dreadful thunder of the can- 
nonade had leaped from peak to peak of 
those solemn heights around, in hollow re- 
verberation, their echoes now resound only 
to the “raven’s scream” or “ shepherd’s 
pensive lay.” Could word painting be more 
exquisite than is this picture? But Mr. 
Rauch says it must be expunged because 
it is “descriptive.” Descriptive of what? 
Of the battlefield which gave burial to our 
dead heroes for months, until they were 
brought by loving hands to their own be- 
loved native land 

This description has no charm, however, 
for Mr. Rauch—nor does he like the allusion 
to “ Angostura,”’ as it is “ local.” Why did 
not Gen. Taylor have sufficient considera- 
tion for Mr. Rauch’s poetic taste to have 
fought his great battle on a plain without a 
name, where Mr. Rauch’s gymnasts could 
have “ leapt’ without interference or com- 
ment? 


The omission of this beautiful sixth 
verse, which brings to the mind’s eye so 
vividly the solemn heights “ that frowned 
o’er that dread fray,” is one of the most 
important of the breaks in that continuity 
which, in the correct version, is complete, 
and which is essential to the harmony of 
the whole. 

O’Hara’s poem goes on: 


Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground. 


The Indian name for Kentucky was “ Kan- 
tuckee,” which signified “Dark and 
Bloody Ground.” This name was given 
it because the “various Indian tribes had, 
from time immemorial, fought for its pos- 
session year by year, each claiming it as 
their own hunting ground, so enchanting 
was this fair land, with its mighty forests 
abounding with game of every description, 
its stretches of blue grass carpeted with 
wild flowers, even in February, and. its 
innumerable springs of clear, cool water, 
“where the beautiful creatures came to 
drink.” 

There is a poetry, an Intangible and deli- 
cate tenderness in the recall of this old 
legend, which was based on the marvelous 
loveliness of the country so highly prized 
by its first inhabitants—equally lovely, too, 
and more prized by, those “sons” who 
gave their lives for her honor and glory. 
There is an appropriateness and a beauty 
in thus connecting the present with the 
shadowy past that could not be Improved 
on. But Mr. Rauch puts it 


Sons of our consecrated ground. 


Now, to what “ground” does this very 
tame allusion apply? It is designed, says 
Mr. Rauch, to “divest the poem of any 
local or provincial character.’’ But, if not 
sons of Kentucky, what land can claim the 
motherhood of her heroes? If of Ken- 
tucky, then what part of it contains ‘‘ our 
consecrated ground ''? 

In the olden days the altars of the 
churches were held to be “ consecrated 
ground,” and no warrior, or outlaw, even, 
however bold or reckless, would dare at- 
tack or harm his bitterest foe, once within 
those sacred precincts. But the applica- 
tion of such a term, in that sense, to our 
dear old Kentucky is a stretch of imagina- 
tion which is not even poetical—only lu- 
dicrous. To please Mr. Rauch, however, 
Kentucky's heroes, her beloved dead, must 
be left homeless, orphaned, of their State, 
exiles of her name, sons of “ Nowhere”! 

I have endeayored to show the deep and 
damnable wrong and outrage of the altera~ 





in one universal protest against their con- 
tinuance and acceptance. 

This protest was born of a keen sense of 
loss, a deep and indignant sense of injus- 
tice, an intense desire to restore to the 
world, as to the dead author’s fame, that 
perfect work which has been so defaced 
and so desecrated in the presentation foist- 
ed on the public as the true one by Mr. 
Rauch, and would have been published a 
year ago but for the hope, from informa- 
tion received, of finding a copy of the 
lyric, given by Col. O’Hara himself to an 
intimate friend, for purpose of publication, 
about the year 1859, as nearly as can be 
ascertained. By a curious irony of fate, 
the files of the paper of the date sup- 
posed to contain the poem have been lost, 
nor could it be found in any of the files 
remaining. 

I was well acquainted with the events 
that gave rise to this inspired poem. I 
had heard from the tips of the survivors 
the most thrilling descriptions of that 
great battle of Buena Vista, where 25,000 
Mexicans were defeated by 5,000 Ameri- 
cans. Santa Arna summoned Gen. Taylor 
to surrender. “Gen. Taylor never sur- 
renders,” was the proud reply, and he 
conquered instead, but his victory was 
beught with the blood of many of his 
best and pravest, among them young 
Henry Clay, eldest son and idol of the | 
Great Commoner, who fell fighting on the 
mountain side, pierced by the swords of a 
dozen Mexicans, far in advance of his 
command. When his men saw him fall } 
they rushed to him through overwhelming 





numbers, and bore his body back out of 
reach of the enemy. When in the May 
following he was brought home for burial 
with others who fell on that same bloody 





day, the deepest feelings were aroused— 
enthusiasm fer our victory, grief for the 
dead, and sympathy with their kindred. | 

When O’Hara returned later he shared | 
all this emotion, this storm of grief, of | 
love, amd of pride. His comrades and 
friends had fought as patriots, had died | 
as heroes, and they were now immortal- | 
ived as 

That brave and fallen few 


the noblest ever | 
| 


in that immortal lyric, 
penned, for the preservation of which, in- 
tact, this protest is e:tered. 
SUSAN BULLITT DIXON. 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 1, 1900. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eterna] camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 

No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 

No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 

No braying horn, no screaming fife, 
At dawn shall call to arms, 


Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their plumed heads are bowed; 

Their haughty banner trained in dust 
Is now their martial shroud— 

And plenteous funeral] tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And the proud forms by battle gashed 
Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past— 

Nor War’s wild note, nor Glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that never more may feeb 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce Northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe— 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “ Victory or Death!’ 

. . . a . 

Full many a Norther’s Breath hath swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain, 

And long the pitying sky has wept 
Above its moldered slain. 

The raven's scream, or eagle's flight, 
Or Shepherd's pensive lay, 

Alon? now wake each solemn height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 


Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground! 
Ye must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land's heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 

She claims from War his richest spoll— 
The ashes of her brave. 


Thus 'neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field; 

Born to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many «@ bloody shield. 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The heroes’ sepuichre. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave! 

No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished year hath flown 
The story how ye fell, 

Nor wreck, nor nor Winter's bilght, 
Nor Time’s doom, , 

Can dim one ray of holy light —-— 
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OF NAVARRE” 


the new romance which be- 
gins in the August Century, 
the newspapers predict great 
things, 
“It will not disappoint high ex- 
pectations.”—Hartford Courant. 
“The narrative is spirited in 
the extreme.”— The Book Buyer. 
“*We predict that it will meet 
with wide favor.” 
Atlanta Cohstitation. 
The August Century is out of 
print so far as the publishers are 
concerned, but copies can still be 
had on some news-stands, 
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The first volume of Andrew Lang's “ His- 
tory of Scotland” covers the period be- 
tween the Roman occupation and the death 


of, Cardinal Beaton, in 1546, and includes | 


+ not only a record of events of historical im- 
portance, ,but also sketches of social life | 
and manners from a very early period. The 

- author long ago gained a reputation for 
thoroughness, and this has been greatly en- 

hanced by the exhaustive study which we 

*-now have before us for notice. The his- 
tories of Scotland prepared’ by Hume, 
~ Brown, Robertson, and Tytler have been 
” followe¢ in many places, while in others 

* new facts have been incorporated, and in 

all departments of the work we find ample 

. evidence of scholarly industry, The author- 
ities have been marshaled, examined, and 
compared, and, in numerons notes append- 

*-ed to each. chapter,» elaborate references 
are made to the many sources of interma- 
tion utilized in preparing this volumé, 

Every person who has attempted the pro- 
duction of an elaborate sketch of Seotch 
history has found his path beset with many 
difficulties, chief among these being, the 
discrepancies in the records. These difter- 

* ences have given rise to many errors, which 
successive historians have laid bare, and it 

™ is interesting to note that Mr. Lang, in the 
course of his researches and extensive com- 

- parisons, has discovered a number of er- 
rors in the earlier histories. These are not 
so numerous as to demand further consid- 

* eration by us, but are mentioned as addi- 
tional proof of the thoroughness of Mr. 

* Lang's work and the value of the resultant 
product. The author has introduced the 
element of personal character and advent- 
ure, as vouched for by contemporary chron- 
iclers or contemporary letters and docu- 
ments. These adventures, no less than the 
almost impersonal movements and tenden- 
cies of forces and ideas, deserve a place in 
history. 

As Mr. Lang says: ‘“ No general history, 
perhaps, can ever be so written as to satis- 
fy specialists in genealogy, ethnology, an- 
thropology, law, sphragistic, archaeology, 
heraldry, numismatics, philology, affairs 
ecclesiastical and military, and all the 
other themes involved in the narrative of 
the development of a nation.’ This being 
true, a so-called popular history will be 
viewed with disdain by the representatives 
of these different, sciences, and on many 
points the historian is likely “ to displeass 
many and content few."’ The history of 
Scotland, if impartially written, calls for 
condemnation of men and methods in many 
instances where opinions have been con- 
cealed in deference to tradition. In other 
cases it calls for a proper recognition of 
the strong resistance of some men to popu- 
lar measures. Mr. Lang’s work is impar- 
tial, if nothing else. He has given at length 
the story of the many treacheries of the 
house of Douglas, often so unworthy of 
the gallant and Joyal companion of Bruce, 
Equally frank has been his treatment of 
the crimes of the many politicians con- 
cerned in the Reformation. 

The Roman occupation of Scotland is 
only to be reckoned among the influences 
which created Scotland by the laws estab- 
lished and her form of Christianity. This 
absence of material influence is accounted 
for by the appearance of a people who 
came to Scotland after the Roman eagles 
had fled, who, though as English as the 
population of Lincolnshire or Yorkshire, 
were destined to be called by the name of 
certain Irish Celts—* Scots."”” Of the races 
who inhabited Scotland before the Roman 
eagles crossed the Tweed or Tay, we have 
no evidence but that of tradition; of ar- 
chaeology working among: the tombs; and 
of etymology dealing with old names of 
places or tribes. Scholars have fixed the 
places in history of the Picts, Celts, Cale- 
donians, Scots, and Britons, and out of the 
mass of Roman accounts of these early peo- 
ples Mr. Lang has prepared a concise and 
interesting story of Scotland before the ad- 
vent of the Romans and during their occu- 
pation. 

The making of Scotland was full of diffi- 
culty, largely due to the national differ- 
ences in the contending elements. It re- 
quired years of contest to decide which of 
the three factors, English, Scots, Picts or 
Northmen, was to dominate the others. Fi- 
rally a dynasty founded in Pictland by a 
Scot consolidated Scotland, only to hand it 
over to a dynasty half English in blood 
and wholly Anglo-Norman in creed, lan- 
guage, sentiment, and education. Kenneth 
MacAlpine established a dynasty at Scone 
in 844 which existed through great strife 
unWl the advent of the dynasty of Malcolm 
Canmore in 1058, who succeeded Macbeth, 
the usurper, who had slain Duncan at 
Bathgowanan. Malcolm was slain at Aln- 
wick in 1003, while invading England at the 
head of an army. The succession was con- 
tested by his brother, Donald Ban, and his 
son, Duncan, who had been held in England 
as a hostage by William the Conqueror 
since 1072. Within four years the crown 
had passed to Wadgar, with whose reign 
ended the Celtic line in Scotland, and upon 
the accessién of David L., the last surviving 
son of Malcolm, in 1124, the Anglo-Norman 
and English dominance was established. 

With the new order of things came the 
introduction of feudalism and Norman 
ideas. Then followed years of bloody con- 
tests with Ceitic claimants to the throne. 
Thece, with the wars with the English and 
Northmen, fill the years which precede the 
eppearance, in 1290, of a Bruce and a 
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sideceae July 28,—AUl art lovers, whetn= | 


‘| er residents of London or strangers within 


her gates, are making daily pilgrimages to 
Hertford House, where the Wallace col- 


| lection continues on exhibition. Apart from 


the attractions of the pictures, statues, 
armor, pottery, porcelain, and bric-&-brac 


| which make up this remarkable display, it 


on England. How vnlorously he performed 
the duty imposed upon him we well know. 
But thé power of England was so great 
that {t secured the betrayal of Wallace by 
Monteith, one of his countrymen. We quote 
the author's tribute to the great hero: 
ibald eron was 
to die in 1s. canted by the Stains brutal 


method .and for the same one ke the 
aise 


Scotiand was 
not lay down u 
accomplished. 
the strenuous, indomitable hero. He sean 
at his hour | Jeanne d'Arc; Hike her, he 
wins a t victo’ iy her, he receives 
a sword from a it; like her, his limbs 
were scattered by the jgnglish: like her, he 
awakens a people; he falis into obscurity ; 
he is betrayed and slain. The rest is aS 
\y ‘legend. He seems ruthless and stron 
ke some sudden avenging Judge of Israel; 
not gentle and winning, like the Maid, but 
he shares her immortality, For the scat- 
tered members, long ago irrecoverable, of 
the hero no stately grove has been built, as 
for the relics of the great Marquis of Mon- 
trose. But the whole of a country’s soil, 
as Pericles said, is her brave men’s com- 
mon sepulchre, Wallace has left his name 
on crag and camp. 


Like a wild fiower, 
All over his dear country. 

The succeeding sixty-five years of Scotch 
history includes the bloody wars of Bruce 
and his successors, Bannockburn was won, 
and for a time Scotland resumed’ her inde- 
pendent position, but in order to qaintain 
her independence she was compelled to 
carry on continuous warfare with the King 
of England, who never relaxed his claim of 
sovereignty over the Scotch. 

James I., the ablest but not the most 
scrupulous of the Stewarts, was crowned 
King of Scotland on May 21, 1424. Like 
his predecessors, his career was a stormy 
one, and from the_hour of his death, when 
he was hacked to pieces in a drain, the 
history of Scotland revolved in one sad cir- 
cle. This circle of calamity revolves 
through the reigns of James II., James 
IIl., James IV., Mary, and James VI. Till 
the Scotch people, partly from weariness 
of the Ghurch, partly from distrust of 
French ambition, began to look to Eng- 
land for an ally, there is no reason, no 
considerable idea, behind the series of rev- 
olutions. The crushing defeat of James IV. 
by the English at Flodden was in one sense 
a decisive battle. Not for more than a 
century did a Scottish army dare to vent- 
ure far across the border, and swith the 
death of James 1V. ended the brief Euro- 
pean success of Scotland. The country ac- 
cepted her defeat with a grief equaled by 
her resolution, and never gave over her 
struggle for independence. 

Our space does not permit us to follow 
the course of events during the beginning 
of the Reformation in Scotland, or the 
four years that follow the death of James 
V. in 1542. The author ends this volume 
with an account of the tragic end of Car- 
dinal Beaton. His death closed the chap- 
ter of united resistance to England and al- 
liance with France. 

This work is distinctly a history for the 
student or painstaking reader. To fully 
understand the story here related, it is 
necessary to refer to the hundreds of notes 
which follow the various chapters. While 
the book will attract a large number of 
scholarly readers, it will scarcely pass into 
the list of popular histories. If the suc- 
ceeding portions of the work maintain the 
high standard set in this volume, the com- 
pleted work will rank as the most suc- 
cinct, thorough, and accurate history of 
Scotland that has yet appeared. 


“ Bequeathed.” 


“ Bequeathed” is a story of English 
country life. Gilbert Wykeham meets and 
loves Ethel Mildmay. She is not an up-to- 
date girl who golfs and rows and plays 
tennis, but one of those sweet, old-fash- 
ioned Dresdenlike creatures who always 
present the mental picture of delicate white 
gowns and blue ribbons. The marriage is 
a pronounced success, but the joy is only 
of a year’s duration, and the mother's dy- 
ing sigh is drowned in the first feeble wail 
of little Letice. 

Gilbert then makes the great mistake of 
his life. He desecrates the memory of that 
first love as well as wrongs the woman 
whom he chooses to fill the place that nev- 
er can be filled. His second marriage is 
not a particularly happy one. Mrs. Wyke- 
ham No. 2 is the antithesis in every re- 
spect of her predecessor. Gilbert's motto 
seems to be “ Live and let live,” and so 
the slow years take their flight and we fol- 
low the quiet, indolent life of the master 
of Woodsford until that last sad day when 
he dies as cheeriessly and neoiselessly as he 
lived. 

Letice’s life flows along nearty as even 
lines as her father’s. Still the picture 
closes *‘ with the sweet mad jingle of the 
marriage bell,” like a flash of bright sun- 
light suddenly illuminating a path—cool, 
shady, and sequestered, 


“To Have and to Hold” was published 
about Feb. 15 last, and has now passed 
the quarter-million mark. 


*BEQUEATHED. A Novel. 
by. 12mo, 
Brothers, 
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is a relief to leave behind the roar and 
dust of London's streets, intensified -by the 
continued intense ‘and blinding heat, and 


step from Manchester Square in a moment 


into the cool and spacious rooms ‘and ‘gal- 
leries of the noble old manston. Hertford 
‘House is therefore -not-only in these Sum- 
mer days an art retreat, but also a’ place 
of retirement from the heat and noise of 
the great capital. 


The collections which the late Lady Wal- 
lace has bequeathed to the English Gov- 
ernment, whose value is so large as to be 
only approximately calculable, and which 
represent the-rare art taste of four gener- 
ations of a family of art collectors, make 
up the most notable gift eyer made by a 
private individual to a Government or peo- 
ple, Long and careful study of the collec- 
tions also confirms the general opinion 
that rarely, if ever, have any private col- 
lectors amassed so many treasures, which 
in almost every instance are unique and 
representative examples of their kind. 

The Wallace collections were made chief- 
ly by the third and fourth Marquesses of 
Hertford. They were, however, largely 
added to, and in many essential respects 
reorganized by the late-Sir Richard Wal- 
lace, to whom they had passed by be- 
quest. It was Sir Richard who made the 
collection of European armor, unique-of its 
kind in England. While the English pub- 
lic knew of the existence of the collec- 
tion, and it has been generally familiar 
to privileged art lovers, collectors, and 
connoisseurs for many years, its full ex- 
tent and beauty were not known until, 
after much consultation and red tape, the 
committee and Trustees appointed by the 
English Government to take charge of the 
treasures, finally decided to display its 
treasures in Hertford House. To do this 
Hertford House itself had to be partially 
reconstructed, and this reconstruction in- 
cluded the building on the site of the sta- 
bles of a series of four large galleries to 
contain the European and Oriental armo- 
ries, and also the building on the first 
floor of a top-lighted gallery, which now 
contains French pictures, bric-a-brac, and 
furniture of the eighteenth century. 


This French section is in some ways the 
most important of the collection. The 
Sévres porcelain is perhaps the finest in 
some of its single examples in the world, 
and is only rivaled by that of the Queen 
at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Pal- 
ace. The collection of French snuffboxes 
of the eighteenth century is exceptionally 
fine, the miniatures comprise somé ex- 
amples which are renowned in history, 
the collection of French furniture of all 
kinds, of clocks, garnitures, candelabra, 
candlesticks, vases, and ornamental ob- 
jects of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries stand alone, while the pictures 
by Watteau, Lancret, Pater, Fragonard, 
Boucher, and Nattier, those great exponents 
of French decorative art, are rarely fine. 
In fact, no single collection in the world, 
whether public or private, affords such 











opportunities for the study of the dec- 


orative art of France of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 


Time will not permit any detailed de- 
scription even of the pictures in this re- 
markable collection, which has excited 
connoisseurs and collectors the world over. 
Next to the examples of the French school 
of decorative painting, the most interest- 
ing and important canvases are those rep- 
| resenting the early English and Dutch 
school, with particularly fine examples of 
the French painters, Decamps, Delacroix, 
Corot, and Meissonier. The Spanish school, 
which is chiefly represented by six por- 
traits by Velasquez and eight examples 
of Murillo, is not as well represented as 
other schools and artists. The portraits 
by Velasquez, which comprise two of Don 
Baltasar Carlos in infancy, and one of a 
Spanish lady, ‘‘La Femme a I’Eventail,’’ 
are somewhat muddy in color and are not 
distinctly representative, while the several 
paintings ascribed to the great master are 
of doubtful authenticity. Of the Murillos, 
there are three fine examples—‘t The Holy 
Family,” “The Annunciation,” and “ The 
Charity of St. Thomas.” These have his 
graceful and finely balanced composition 
and deep and rich color. 


The Italian pictures, which are few, 
are of fine quality. They include im- 
portant examples of Bernardino Luini, 
Andrea Del Sarto, Titian, Domenichino, 
and especially a remarkable and splendid 
series by Canaletto and his pupil, Fran- 
cesco Guardi. This series alone would 
make the collection worth visiting. The 
Titians are the well known “ Rape of Eu- 
ropa,” a replica, the original being in Mrs. 
Gardiner’s collection in Boston, and the 
“Perseus and Andromeda” from the Or- 
leans gallery. » 

But while the Spanish and Italian plict- 
ures are worthy of study, it is when one 
comes to the early Flemish, Dutch, and 
English pictures that one stands silent in 
admiration, Here are no less than eleven 
Rubenses, including the famous “ Rain- 
bow Landscape,”’ and one of the best of 
his “Holy Families,"”” and seven Van 
Dycks, the most notable of which are the 
portraits of Philippe le Roy and his wife, 
the portrait of an Italian nobleman paint- 
ed in the so-called Genoese manner, and 
the artist as the ‘“‘ Shepherd Paris,” which 
is particularly interesting and shows the 
direct influence of Titian on Van Dyck’s 
work. In the Flemish section are also 
represented de Vos, Jacob Jordaens, Gon- 





Tilustrating the Dutch school {n its prime 
there are eleven Rembrandts, all famous, 
especially the portraits of Burgomaster 
Jan Pellicorne, with his son, and Susana 
van Colen, wife of Jan -Pellicorne, with 
her daughter, portraits of the artist him- 
self in a cap and plumed hat, respectively, 
and the ‘‘ Young Negro Archer,” | Frans 
Hals is only represented by one ¢dnvas, 
“The Laughing Cavalier,” but this is ex- 
ceptionally fine. The examples of Van 
der Helst, the van Ostades, de Van 
Veldes, of de Hooch,  Terborch, Metsu, 
Wouverman, Ruysdael, Hobbema, x 
Potter; ana Cuyp are all superior, — 


Wouvermans and Cuyps are particularly 
‘fine. 


In the early English school canvases 
there is perhaps the best Galnsborough 
portrait of Mrs, Robinson as Perdita ever 
publicly exhibited. The collection is espe- 
cially rich in Reynoldses, having no less 
than twelve examples, of which the best 
are the lovely portraits of Mrs. Hoare, with 
her infant son; Mrs. Braddyll, St. John 
the Baptist, Nellie O’Brien, and “The 
Strawberry Girl,’ first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1778, and of which 
Reynolds himself said it was -“‘ one of the 
half dozen original things which no man 
ever exceeded in his life's work.’’ There is 
only one, but a splendid example, of Rom- 
ney, “‘ Portrait of Mrs. Robinson as Per- 
dita,’ and three of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
of which the portrait of Lady Blessington, 
so familiar through reproductions, arid 
which brings him into rank with Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, and the portrait of King 
George IV., notable for its splendid pose, 
fine expression, and rich color. The Turn- 
ers are only drawings, all good. The Bon- 
ingtons are a revelation, even to those who 
thought they knew the work of the gifted 
young painter who “ died ere his time.’ Of 
the Boningtons, there are ten oils, only 
three characteristic coast and river scenes 
and the rest figure pieces, remarkable in 
drawing and color, and some twenty-five 
water colors. 


The collection comprises the finest Corot, 
‘““Macbeth and the Witches,” I have ever 
seen, and which shows the possession by 
the great French master of a knowledge of 
the drawing of the figure it is not gener- 
ally known he possessed. There are also 
sixteen Meissoniers, all superior, and in- 
cluding “The Dutch Burghers,” a very 
early work, supposed to be the artist’s first 
picture. The Delacroixs include the dra- 
matic and well-known “ Execution of Ma- 
rino Faliero,”” which shows him at his best 
as the leader of the romantic painters, and 
“Faust and Mephistopheles.” There are 
also sixteen examples of Decamps in oil 
and thirteen water colors, which are also 
revelations. Decamps, in the minds of most 
collectors, is associated with interiors and 
figures strongly drawn, sombre and rich in 
color. Here he is shown as a painter of 
landscape and filled with feeling for nature, 
His “ Miraculous Draught of Fishes,"’ with 
its lovely glow of color, and his dramatic 
but repellant ‘‘ Punishment of the Hooks,” 
are perhaps the best of his canvases 
shown. The one Rousseau, ‘‘A Glade in 
the Forest of Fontainebleau,” is character- 
istic, if not superior. The Dupré is an early 
and not important example, and Diaz has 
only two examples, little figure pieces. The 
two Troyons are only fairly important. 

A great charm of the collection is its ad- 
mirable arrangement, the cleanliness of the 
rooms and galleries, and the quiet order 
which prevails. The catalogues are not par- 
ticularly good, but will be improved later 
on. The admission to the collection is free, 
except on Saturday afternoon, when a fee 
of sixpence is charged. England and Lon- 
don are to be congratulated on the acqui- 
sition of the Wallace collection. 

JAMES B.-TOWNSEND. 
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Now that we are studying China, some 
short allusions to Chinese art as much as 
anything else might explain what is the 
mental status of the Chinaman. M. Paléo- 
logue is certainly, of all Europeans, the 
one who has most carefully studied Chi- 
nese art. The Chinese are by no means to 
be disdained as landscape painters. There 
was a school of the T’ang dynasty that 
produced excellent work. There was the 
fullest appreciation of light and shade. In 
their figure painting the Chinese are far 
behind European art. Mr. Dyer Ball, in 
his ‘‘ Things Chinese,” writes that “ figures 
are nearly always represented full face; 
and the heads are often stuck on at a for- 
ward angle of 45 degrees to the rest of the 
body, this being the scholar’s habitual atti- 
tude, one indicative of much study. What 
the Chinese delineator considers of prime 
importance is the representation of the 
status occupied by the subject, as his rank 
in the official service, or grade in the lit- 
erary corps, or social position."”” A dis- 
tinguished personage, so that his robes are 
accurate, is all that is deemed necessary. 
The likeness of the individual is of second- 
ary importance. It is the facility of the 
Chinese artist which is so remarkable. The 
reason for this is supposedly the difficul- 
ties the Chinaman must overcome before 
he can learn how to write. The eye and the 
hand are educated early in life. The Chi- 
nese are great lovers of their own pictures. 
All classes delight in them. ‘ Even the 
poorer people adorn their humble dwellings 
with cheaper specimens of pictorial art, 
and scarcely a boat of any pretensions on 
the Canton River but is ornamented with a 
few pictures, while the sellers of sketches 
in black and white find a ready sale for 
their wares in the streets,” 





If the appreciation of art is general in 
China, there is this limitation: Tne China- 
man cannot understand any art not Chi- 
nese. He even disdains Japanese work, 
which is so immensely in advence of his 
own. Say what you may, conventionality 
has much to do with art. We have adopt- 
ed certain poses as indicative of partic- 
ular mental conditions. These are not un- 
derstandable by the Chinese. They are as 
incomprehensible as would be Chinese fig- 
ures of speech to us. We at once accept 
a bust—the head, the shoulders of a man 
or a woman satisfy us. Now a bust is 
something horrible to a Chinaman. To 
him it means mutilation—a man or a wom- 
an simply cut in two. The Chinaman 
punishes the culprit by severing his head 
from his body. The bust is then to him a 
record of such decapitation, It is a part 
of Chinese belief that after death the 
bedy is not reunited, and so the headless 
man goes into his future under the same 
precise physical conditions as when he 
left this earth. It is on this account that 
no Chinese coins ever have impressed on 
them the heads of their rulers. A China- 
man, should he see the portrait of a King 
or a’Queen which only shews the head, 
would consider it as a sacrilege. At the 
bottom of all things Chinese lies ancestral 
worship. And as far as the painting of the 
human figure goes, this creed has its in- 
fluence in their art work. We question 
very much whether we have ever had 
guthentic portraits of the ‘Son of Heav- 
en.”” As to the infamous Dowager Mother, 
all the pictures of her are to be deemed 
as imaginative ones, 


Who questions that The Edinburgh Re- 
view is correct when it makes the state- 
ment thatthe main current of modern 
art is French? This same critic, when look- 
ing at the American section in the Paris 
Exhibition, insists that it is French, and 
he adds: ‘‘ We seem to be among the very 
same motives and the very same _ style.” 
The Daily Chronicle of London by no means 
agrees with The Edinburgh Review. The 
Kondon art critic writes “‘that a number 
ef American painters who live in Paris and 
London are very obviously influenced by 
the French studios in which they studied, 
but if there is one striking feature in the 
American collection it is the independence, 
the originality, of the Americans who stay 
at home, more especially the landscape 
painters, beginning with the late George 
Inness, two of whose pictures have been 
fortunately included. Indeed, this original- 
ity is so marked that it looks almost as if, 
when the ‘new movement’ does begin, its 
impulse will be less French than Ameri- 
ean.’’ The critic of The Daily Chronicle 
could not be more complimentary in regard 
to American painters. 


It may be, nay, it is, likely that the dif- 
ference between the art of to-day and of 
the Greek period is best understood in 
this way, that the Greek sought repose, 
whereas we are eager to portray action. 
That trait is not singular to the Greek, 
but belongs to some of the Orientals also. 
As Maurice expressed it: “ Rest is not so 
much the attribute of Buddha as his es- 
gence.” That repose strikes us to-day 
when we look at an Egyptian figure. The 
caim dignity of the divinity was in opposi- 
tion to the feverish action of man. It be- 
hooved the Assyrian god to be calm. He 


was never agitated. It was humanity alone ! 


that gave way to passion. The serenity of 
the god made him to be looked on with 
awe. But it was not to remain so forever. 
When the Greek conceived a god with 
something of human attributes the artistic 
treatment of his subject underwent a 
change. A certain cold severity was lost; 
that is, in a certain measure. The Greek 
became sensuous far in advance of the 
Roman. Accordingly art changed, for as 
surely as to-day the thermometer records 
temperatures so does art invariably follow 
the precise line of current human thought. 

m we fix a date for the ehange in Greek 
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art? There are some learned ones who | 


believe that Greece was splendid in art 
some 427 years before the Christian era. 
Its best period was short, so it is thought— 
only about sixty-five years. We question 
whether any such hard and fast lines can 
be drawn around Greek art. Neverthe- 
less, though it may not be understanda- 
ble, there are culminations in art. The 
zenith is reached. Then there is a halt, 
and we turn face and creep slowly down- 
ward. Might it not be that there is a 
limitation to human as§{rations? It seems 
depressing to think that what man has 
done once he may never repeat. But 
lives there a sculptor who could make now 
a Venus of Milo? Overspeculation on a 
topic of this character brings about some- 
thing akin to a feeling of sadness, For 
some great purpose of His own the world 
to-day is more utilitarian than artistic 
Fortunately for us the beautiful of that 
chaste past with its dignity and repose 
still remains for us to admire, though it 
is but sparse and fragmentary. 

This same authority calls attention to the 
passing over of Miss Cecilia Beaux in Eng- 
land. The lady having been for some time 
in London and Oxford, her presence was in 
a measure ignored. The reason probably 
was that Miss Beaux was taken for a 
Frenchwoman. We can, however, hardly 
credit the assertion that the lady was treat- 
ed in a discourteous manner by the Acad- 
emy. Miss Beaux was the only woman 
who won the gold medal in Paris, and that 
is a great distinction. We fancy that the 
overlooking of Miss Beaux was simply an 
accident. 





In The Strand for this month there is to 
be found a singularly interesting account 
of Mr. George Henry Boughton, the well- 
known artist. Though under the hypnotic 
influences of an interviewer, the painter, 
who is a littérateur of much merit, shows 
that he can talk as well as he can write. 
Mr. Boughton was two years old when he 
was taken to the United States. When he 
was five his delight was to draw Indians 
and elephants on his slate. Slate pencil 
marks being fugitive, the boy engraved the 
animals on the slate with his knife, and 
his reward was a sound thrashing from his 
schoolmaster. It was a hard fight from 
the very beginning of Mr. Boughton's ca- 
reer. He was studying in England when 
he painted a snow scene. It was freezing 
cold while he was at work at this picture. 
He was often at the point of giving it up 
But he hung on. Finally it was finished, 
and it was sent to New York to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. The young art- 
ist followed his picture to New York. We 
quote Mr. Boughton’s words: ‘“‘ As soon as I 
arrived I met a friend, who said to me, 
‘You're in luck. Your picture has been 
sold to R. L. Stuart, the great sugar man- 
ufacturer.’ That picture had been skied, 
but the President, Mr. Durand, saw it and 
said, ‘That is too good a thing to be put 
up there.’" Mr. Boughton gives some 
reminiscences of Du Maurier. ‘ One night 
at the club Du Maurier was speaking about 
different men’s advice, and he said, ‘If I 
had a difficulty with a piece of work and 
wanted advice about it, I wouldn't go to 
tuskin if he lived next door, but I'd rath- 
er take the most expensive cab and go off 
to Millais and Leighton, even if they were 
miles off.’ That is typical of the painter's 
view of Millais, Leighton, and Ruskin.” 
When Millais was painting the picture 
known as “ Winter Fuel,” he said to Mr. 
Boughton: ‘ People think lightly of men 
who devote themselves to painting children, 
but a man who can paint a baby can do 
anything, children are so delicate and so 
subtle in every way.” 





The tinted statue certainly belongs to the 
past. Somehow we have no liking for It 
to-day. The uniform color of the marble 
suffices us. In The Art Amateur for this 
month attention is called to a figure of M. 
Barrias’s. It is called ** Nature Unveiling.” 
It is in tinted marble, for the flesh parts 
are gnyx, with variegated red.marble for 
the drapery. The latter is bound in a zone 
of lapis-lazuli, clasped with a scarab in 
malachite. In the exhibition M. Ferrary 
also shows his composite work. He has 
many figures, where marble and bronze 
are united. Is there any suggestion of 
warmth when the sculptor tinges the lips 
of his Hebe with a pink? 


What is the life of a picture? A good 
many years ago a member of the commis- 
sion who was to study the question of the 
preservation of pictures, and that member 
was Disraeli, said: ‘‘ Are you aware that 
there was a commission appointed by the 
French Government during the time of 
Napoleon to inquire into the duration of 
pictures, and that they reported to the 
Emperor Napoleon that no picture would 
last above 500 years?"’ In The Nineteenth 
Century the matter of covering a picture 
with glass is discussed. At first it was 
universally decried. It was called clap- 
ping ‘‘a window in front-of nature.” In 
1850 Mr. William Russell advised that the 
most valuable pictures, the property of the 
nation, should be covered with glass. Cer- 
tain scientific men were totally opposed to 
the use of glass. It’was declared that the 
confined air would become superheated 
with even an ordinary rise of temperature, 
and that the paint would crack and the 
varnish scale off. Artists were at first 
against glass, believing that the details of 
a picture would be in a measure lost. Far- 
aday was the strongest advocate of glass. 
In the Dresden Gallery the use of glass, 
it was shown, had been found advantage- 
ous. Finally the glazing of the English 
national pictures was decided upon, and 
there are to-day something like 1,700 pict- 
ures under glass, It is Mkely that the 
London atmosphere is the worst in the 
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world, as far as the preservation of a | + ¢ 
picture goes. It is not so much the damp- } DR. BARTON S NEW NOVEL 
ness as the presence of sout. | F 
Sates ° 

Taking the illustrated magazines for this Pine Knot 
month, in their alphabetical order, The |! 
Century, in a pictorial sense, is of prime - 
excellence. Here is John Constable's “ The | A Story of Kentucky Life. By WILLIAM 
Cornfield’ or “Country Lane,” engraved | E. BARTON, author of “A Hero in 
by Timothy Cole. How careful is the work, | Homespun.”’ Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 
and at the same time how strong it is! It | $1.50. ; : 
is less line than point engraving, a kind “A” apa P si rt ; 
of stipple, but it is the whites that tell | ae barmit ris peg Seat ss 
rather than the blacks. Wonderfully well the artist Siccaund bis shal antici 
is the distance conceived. Remember al- | skill. He has given. as human portraits 
ways the difficulty of reducing an ordinary and living pictures instead of landscapes 
sized picture to the narrow limits of the and views of the mountains at sunrise or 
page of a magazine If Constable had a sunset."’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
peculiarity, it was mellowness, and his in- 
terpreter, Mr. Cole, has caught that precise | r 
quality..dn portraiture, Mr. Henry Wolf's | D. Appleton & Company, 
engraving of John S. Sargent’s three-quar- | PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
ter length of Miss M. Carey Thomas is - 7 PASE 


again notable work. There is a_ placid, 
magisterial look, belonging to the Presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, which the en- 
graver has cleverly carried out. The drape- 
ry shows the ability of a true artist in the | 
handling of it. The picture permits an ap- 
preciation of Mr. Sargent’'s method. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, as_the illustrator of Sir 
Walter Besant's "The Riverside of East 
London" finds a subject precisely assorted 
to his talent. ‘The Water Gate of Lef- } 
don,”’ engraved by Mr. William Miller from | 
a half-tone of Mr. Pennell's, is full of the 
strongest effects Phil May “A Street 
Row in the East End" expresses the pe- | 
culiarities of quarrelsome London, It is |! 
worthy of notice that there are more than } 
one who imitate Phil May's manner in the | 
United States. As illustrative of an episode 
in a story, Mr. A. I. Keller's sketch is a | 
most impressive one, and capitally§ en- | 
graved by Mr. C. W. Chadwick. In “ The 
Century's American Artists Series "’ is Mr. 
W. Gedney Bunce’s ‘“‘ San Giorgio,”’ en- 
graved by Mr. Henry Wolf. The engraving 
is in marked contrast with the portrait of 
Mr. Sargent’s. The versatility of the en- 
graver is there manifest. 
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* A Remarkable 


Performance, 


not only for a young writer, but 
for a writer of any age,” is what 
The Critic says of 


“THE HELSET 
OF NAVARRE,” 


tke new romance which begins in 
the August 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 








In Harper's the illustrations follow more | anemunnnsennve 


directly the drift of the stories. Mr. Louis | 
'Book Store 
M ALKAN for Everybody 


Loeb’s sketch of a woman overcome by 
emotion is a most excellent piece of work 
| 
| 
CUT PRICE | 8 


In an article entitled “‘ English and Ameri- 
BOOKMAN. | Mail Orders aSpecialty $ 


ean Elections,” Mr. Clifford Carleton fol- 
HANOVER 8Q.™ 


lows out with great cleverness the charac- 
sristics of the y i ent people. The : , 
teristics of the two different people Th No.1 WILLIAK a ‘Special Discounts 
and 67 STONE 8ST | to Libraries 


casual observer is inclined to forget how 
TEL. 1121 Broad, | 
TIMELY BOOKS. 








much careful study is necessary in illustra- 
tions of this kind. Very strong and bold 
are Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s pictures 
to Jacob's story. Mr. W. T. Smedley is the 
illustrator to two stories in the number un- 
der notice. A capital print is one of Mr. 
A. B. Frost's. It is a wayside blacksmith’'s 
shop, and the colored smith and a man are 
talking. How neatly the lights and shades 
are thrown In! For precise catching on to 
the humor of Mr. Frank R. Stockton, Mr. 
Orson Lowell is to be commended. His 
sketches are precisely assorted to the hu- 
morous character of the text. 

Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson in Scribner's 
shows himself to be as able a littérateur as 
an artist. The topic is the coyote, and the 
scenes In the West are cleverly drawn F 
There always are surprises, and Mr. Max- P ROB 2 E M 

4 
field Parrish's illustrations to “The | | eis 
Duchess at Prayer" cause precisely such | | By PROF. J. W. JENKS, PA. D. 
a feeling. The somewhat precise method “The busy man can find no more useful 
of this clever artist is shown in the Italian | | and impartial summary of industrial condi- 
villa, but the figure work has nothing of tions than is embodied in these page 


the conventional sort. It is very powerful ., PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
work, with the strongest effects of light | | With5 charts in color, Small 12mo. $1.00. 


and shade. The fallen figure at the foot of McClure, Phillips & Co. 


the stairs seems to be photographic in out- 
141-145 East 25th Street, New York, 
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Prices quoted on Books of all kinds—and 
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line and make-up. In ‘‘ My Love Story” 
Mr. Howard Chandler Christy shows a nice | 
appreciation of the dress and the ways of 
the well-bred people of to-day. 











JUDGE DESSAR’S 


Great Historie Novel 


First Edition Ex- 
hausted in Nine Days. 


In all three of the leading magazines for 
this month there are colored illustrations. 
It is questionable whether as artistic ef- 
forts they are to be considered successful. 
The limit of the magazine page does not 
seem to assort itself to the colored picture. 
Pretty generally effects are monotonous. 
If a strong color be used, then there is 
likely to be garishness. Certainly the 
ambition of the art directors of the maga- 
zines is a most laudable one, but we are 
afraid that from natural causes, which are 
for the present insurmountable, the col- 
ored print in the magazine is both time 
and money uselessly expended. 





Queen Cahina started the 
&reatest fire in the history 
of the world. Read about 
it. 





Atall Book-stores. 
CONTINENTAL PUB CO. 


Fifth Av., cor. 36th St., N. ¥. 
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Fight Etruscan sarcophagi are now on 
their way from Italy to California. They 
will be set up in the new Museum of Clas- 
sical Art and Archaeology which Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst is organizing for the Uni- By LLOYD BRYCE, 
versity of California. With the sarcophagi ‘An end-of-the-century exposition of novel 
there are many objects taken from the social theories put up in a new and entertaining 
Etrurian tombs. At present the researches | {*%i0n.’’~Albany Argus. Price $1.25. 

A Ag stetien. ee HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ~ 
Hearst who has provided Dr. Reisner with 


the necessary funds. Many remarkable 
finds have already been made. These are 


to have their place in the Egyptian Depart- SPORT 
ment of the Museum of the University of VEL 


California. 


The Second Edition Is Now Ready of 


Lady Blanche’s Salon 














East and West. Py Frederick Courteney Selous, 
Author of “A Hunter's Wanderings in 
Africa,'’ etc. With 18 Plates and 35 Iilustra- 
tions in the Text. 8vo. Gilt Top. $4.00. 


LONG MANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-03 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A very valuable collection has been left 
to the British public by Constantine 
Ionides of Brighton, England. There are 
two conditions attached to the bequest. 
One is that the collection shall be kept 
together in the Victoria, and Albert Mu- 
seum, and be known as the “ Constantine 


Ionides Collection ’’; the other request i 
that “nothing shall be hidden.” Mr. - pints oe 


nides seems to have been the most catholic 
of collectors; that is to say, he liked every- A New_ Rendering. 
By Prof. ¥. YORK POWELL. 


thing. He brought together the beautiful 
Decorative cover and end papers, Small 4to, $1.00. 
2Ge. 











of all times, and the collection is some- coe 4 
what of an olla-podrida. There are books, | STE VENSONIANA, Part III. 

prints, gems, pictures, carvings, carpets. a? eae of Omar, Crown, 8vo. MT. $1.75 net. 
Greek vases, and rare specimens of the ome NSFIELD.14 West 22d St., New York. 


ceramic art. It was all the same to Mr. 
Ionides whether the artist was of the 
past or the present. There are Poussins 


and Rossettis; also many fine Dutch Three Great Small Books. 


pictures and representative works of the 
French school of the last century. There 1. The Idea of God. 


are, too. pictures by Delacroix, Degas, and 2. The Destiny of Man. 


Diaz. Mr. Tonides was a Greek who had | 
resided in England for many years. me sq prongs Nature te Ged. 
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be in Westminster Abbey, in the Poet's 
CAN You answers. They create no of 


Corner, immediately above the bust of Sir 
Walter Scott. The cost of this memorial 
5 talk and fun. Mailed for 
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———————————— 
TO PROMOTE THE READING OF 
BETTER BOOKS. 


Elsewhere in this issue of Tue SaTuR- 
pay Review is printed an official state- 
ment recently issued by the American 
Publishers’ Association as an explanation 
of the purposes for which that associa- 
tion has been formed. As the public 
already understands, the membership 
comprises the” largest and best-known 
book publishing houses in this city and 
Boston, and the officers and directors 
émbrace some of the most familiar and 
influential names now connected with 
those houses. Rumors have been in cir- 
culation regarding the purposes of the 
association which need correction, and in 
this official statement an attempt is 
made to set matters right. 

What the association hopes to accom- 
plish is to regulate the cutting of prices 
on popular books which has come about 
through the selling of them as “ leaders,” 
this having resulted in the cutting of 
prices on the more solid books to such 
an extent that it has become impossible 
for retail booksellers to handle them at 
a profit. .The unfortunate result has 
been that it is almost impossible to find 
a good assortment of such books in a r2- 
tail shop. This condition has been espe- 
cially apparent in the smaller establish- 
ments, and we personally know of a re- 
cent case where a book published at $1.25 
net cost its buyer $1.35 when ordered 
through a small shop. When questioned 
as to why a book should cost more than 
its advertised cost price, the dealer's an- 
wer was that he was so charged by the 
yreat news company through whom the 
book was obtained. 

The association hopes through a rea- 
sonable regulation of prices so to further 
the interests of good literature that all 
shops will be enabled to offer their cus- 
tomers a wide range of choice, which 
will include not only the last new novel, 
but the best works in all departments of 
literature. The association feels that in 
America, in which country is to be found 
the largest book-buying and book-loving 
public in existence, the most important 
element in furthering an interest in and 
taste for good books is to bring them as 
prominently and easily to the notice of 
book buyers as the most ephemeral Sum- 
mer novel of the day, which usually con- 
stitutes the largest portion of the stock 
of the small bookseller all over the coun- 
try. 

The true bibliophile usually knows ex- 
actly what he wants, who published the 
book, and where it may be found; but 
he belongs to the small minority which 
needs no special encouragement, and yet 
even this type of book-lover wishes care- 
fully to examine a volume before pur- 
chasing it. Booksellers generally can do 
a great deal to stimulate the interest of 
a book-loving public in an increasingly 
better class of works in a thousand and 
one ways, both by offering good books 
and through the employment of clerks 
with an intelligent, enthusiastic knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

They can do much by presenting the 
claims of the best old books, in satisfac- 
tory editions, as well as the latest new 
of good biography, 
travel, or poetry, and while far from 
wishing to cry down new books, we 
should like especially to emphasize the 


volumes essays, 


claims of the older authors. In reading 
new books there is, of course, a great 
pleasure, but the old volumes are like 
old friends—we know just what to expect 
from them, and so are seldom disap- 
pointed in their contents. Many new 
books we all read with a certain pleas- 
ure, it is true, but not sufficiently great 
pleasure to induce us to read them aguin. 
The old good books are only another 
illustration of the survival of the fittest. 

Not only do we have the pleasure of 
sharing the ‘author’s thoughts, but the 
added delight of remembering past read- 
ings, and as we turn the volume’s pages 
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ite authors, 

and we be familiar with his inmost 
thoughts, (as often we are not with our 
friends in the flesh,) through the seif- 
revelation of good biography or letters, 
we approach the book knowing just what 
the author hoped and tried to put into it, 
how well he and his friends were pleased 
with the result, and how far he was able 
to put- himself, his best self, into this vol- 
ume, often reading between the lines the 
thing he has not quite succeeded in say- 
ing, the. volume thus becoming almost 
a living, breathing spirit. 

But this topic of the love of reading 
and the charm of old books is taking us 
far from our starting point, which was 
the pointing out of the great importance 
of the work undertaken by the American 
Publishers’ Association in thus attempt- 
ing to improve the grade of the class 0 
books to be found in bookshops general- 
ly, either in department stores or in the 
regular trade, by a wise regulation of 
sales prices, Thus not only will be fur- 
thered the best interests of literature, 
but, what is equally important, the whole 
tone of the bookselling business ought 
thus to be correspondingly raised. This 
should result favorably not only to buy- 
ers and sellers of books, but to the best 
type of author as well. 


A POINT IN STYLE. 


Our esteemed contemporary The Even- 
ing Post quotes from a correspondent of 
The (london) Academy the following 
anecdote of the inimitable Beaumarchais, 
in support of the opinion that “ there 
are many roads to style; no royal one”: 

Beaumarchais was censured because he 
made his personages utter too few fine 
thoughts, and put too few poetical phrases 
into their mouths. He answered that this 
was not his fault. He must confess that 
during the whole time he was writing he 
was engaged in the most lively conversa- 
tlon with his dramatis personae; that while 
seated at his writing table he was ex- 
claiming: ‘* Figaro, pfends garde, le Compte 
sait tout’; ‘Ah, Comtesse, quelle im- 
prudence, vite! sauve toi, etit page!" 
And then he wrote down the answers— 
nothing more. 

Of course it is open to any one who 
holds to what The Post calls “ the Flau- 
bert-Pater view,” to assert that Beau- 
marchais is not a model of “ style,” and 
we recall some reflections to that effect 
in one of the recent French reviews, in 
which the writer maintained that Beau- 
marchais won his great fame despite the 
most egregious faults of expression. All 
the same, “ Le Mariage de Figaro” is ac- 
cepted as the most brilliant comedy of 
the eighteenth century in France, and 
not merely its characters but its phrases 
dwell securely in the mind of the aver- 
age cultivated Frenchman in a way that 
English-speaking men retain no comedy 
in English since Shakespeare. As for 
Figaro himself, even the sway of Fal- 
staff is hardly so supreme with the peo- 
ple of whom he was born. It is pertinent 
also to remember that the fame of Beau- 
marchais was firmly established before 
any of his plays, which were of most un- 
equal success and from the modern point 
of view of unequal merit had secured a 
hearing. And this fame was due to work 
that was not in intention literary at all. 
It began with the pamphlet in which the 
young watchmaker pleaded his right to 
priority in an invention pertaining to his 
trade. It was this that enlisted the in- 
terest and admiration of the wealthy 
Duverney and led to their association in 
business. When a dispute arose over 
Duverney’s estate, on which Beaumar- 
chais had a large claim, that ingenious 
and inexhaustible writer kept Paris on 
the qui vive for more than two years 
with the series of “ mémoires” in which 
he attacked his enemies and, defended 
his rights. 

In fact, was never a 
professional writer in the strict sense of 
the title. He was a speculator, trader, 
courtier, adventurer, politician, and 
played each of these varied and dispa- 
rate parts with as much zest as he 
showed in writing for the stage, and 
even with more. His imagination was of 
the vivid and daring sort, and perhaps 


Beaumarchais 


no one of his time had a keener insight 
into the possibilities of the swift changes 
going on in the society about him; but 
he was more interested in the dawning 
opportunities of trade than in the intel- 


lectual evolution of his time. He con- 


tributed his share to the ferment, and | 


aided, partly unconsciously, doubtless, 
the disintegration that preceded the Rev- 
olution. It is a fact that cannot be ig- 
nored that the work which has a vitali- 





letters and calmly set down by philoso- 
phers as hostile to letters. 

It would bé as absurd to say that style 
cannot be perfected by laborious devel- 
opment as it is to say that style is never 
spontaneous. But the anecdote of Beau- 
marchais, eagerly engaging the creatures 
of his fancy in converse that drew out 
their immortal characterization, is only 
one-of the thousands of facts that illus- 
trate the never-to-be-forgotten “ moral” 
of the Duchess in “ Alice in Wonder- 
land "—‘ Look out for the sense and the 
sounds will look out for themselves.” 


WHEN BOOKS BECOME TYRANTS. 

Many men are indebted to the sug- 
gestions of all-pervading trade for their 
reading, which at once creates and fore- 
stalls their needs. Like a certain other 
provision for human necessity, it is on 
hand with mental pabulum for every 
event in life and in every season of the 
rolling year. Thus there are books that 
are, like the birds and flowers, compan- 
ions of the Spring; others, when these 
have fled, that come with the “ season of 
mists and mellow fruitfulness"”; and 
others that aspire to bear us company 
when the spirit of Christmas pervades 
the world, that thrust themselves upon 
us long before the first clang of the 
“ wild: bells’ is heard across the snow, 
and still persist when the last echo is 
lost in the universal song which is heard 
with the inward ear alone. 

But if there is one season in which the 
printed book might be regarded as a 
questionable intruder it is when the pa- 
geant of Summer has attained its full 
splendor and the most attractive pages 
of the great book of nature lie open be- 
fore us. If ever the reader has had a 
sense of the tyranny of books he may 
then feel it most severely. When he 
would for a brief period escape the spell 
of the printed page, break its chain, and 
rise to a rarer atmosphere, lo, the whole 
world seems leagued against him, and 
from a hundred throats he hears the 
ery, “‘ Books for Summer reading!” 

But, masters, it is not necessary that 
we should read without ceasing. We 
have lived all these months the life of 
the world in your company, and would 
now for a time live our own life; and if 
have enjoyed the peace of solitude 
with you there is a still deeper solitude 
we would enjoy. We must think some- 
times, which is quite a different thing, 
And for this 
but Nature 


we 


and must pray on occasion. 
love not the 
Yea, ye blessed tyrants, ye, 
the great 
Nat- 
ure’s sanctuary, would we find how we, 
We 


would cultivate a capacity for individual 


we you less, 


more. in- 
deed, have brought us to 


world's altar stairs, and there, in 


the individuals, are related there. 


existence; would exchange the depend- 
ent, gregarious life of humanity for the 
self-reliant life of would 
from the spirit of the age and live in 


man; escape 
the spirit of all the ages. 

Who is there with an absorbing pro- 
pensity to read books to come through 
them in touch with great minds who has 
not some time promised himself an oc- 
casion and place of exemption from the 
distractions of his life, and the opportu- 
nity of enjoying for a season at least an 
atmosphere of pure intellectual delight? 
We call to mind that Philip 
himself such an opportunity 


Hamerton 
promised 
in the intention of spending a Summer 
in 4 garden with the “ Faerie Queene ” 
fulfilled. We have 
took for his holiday 


a promise never 


known one who 


rumbles only Montaigne; another, who 


his vacation in the 


“ Anatomy 


spent 


only Burton’s of Melan- 
choly "; 
of 
of three weeks in a quiet place on the 
strictly refraining from all 
yet after 


‘in the realms of gold,” 


sea Chapman's 
Hudson, 


other books; another, who, 
years of travel 
took 
only the book that first stirred his mind 
intellect—the 


and 


with him for his Summer: reading 


quickened his “ Es- 


of 


and 
says” Emerson; who, on an- 
ot Books, and read from Genesis to Rev- 
elation. 

In 


from public haunt” the intellectual life 


anticipation of a time ‘“ exempt 


was to these persons of prime impor- 
tance; and admitting that this life must 
be nurtured on books—that the compan- 


ionship of a book is a pressing necessity 





woods with | 


another, who launched upon the | 
| 
Homer for a term | 





heart of things, a book that makes books, 
that.“ gives seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater.” 

After all, there is all the difference 
conceivable between the book man and 
the thinking man. So far from the 
great reader being necessarily a great 
thinker, he is not at all likely ‘to be so. 
“If a man does not want to think,” says 
Schopenhauer, ‘the safest plan is to 
take up a book the first spare moment.” 
The man who reads many books may 
know a great deal of what other men 
have thought, but nothing that he can 
call his own; for, except as the result of 
thought, men cannot know anything. 
The man to whom truth is the pearl of 
great price knows that he must seek it 
tor himself if he would find it. He to 
whom this is the one thing needful and 
whose reading is regulated by a set pur- 
pose is as likely as not to relinquish such 
work amid vacation surroundings, to 
claim a respite from the printed page, to 
see birds, if not “ tongues, in trees,” 
trout, if not “books, in the running 
brooks.” The world and ali that is there- 
in is the thinker’s book; and he has not 
read to great purpose whose ear is not 
attuned to the voices of nature and. 
whose heart is not sensitive to her rav- 
ishments. 

Those who have not acquired the read- 
ing habit are very unlikely to adopt it as 
a Summer accomplishment, when days 
are long and warm, and evenings are 
mostly spent out of doors. Or, when 
they have fled to the mountains or the 
shore, reading is no important part of 
their plans. This is not to say that 
“books for Summer reading” are no 
part of their outfit. To be without them 
would show a lack of form by no means 
to be exhibited. And with this steadily 
in view they will doubtless, Boffinlike, 
select the Summer volumes, not without 
regard to the colors and names they dis- 
play; and, being “ pleasant to the eyes,” 
will gauge them accordingly as books 
“to be desired to make one wise.” The 
chances are favor of the intimacy 
stopping there, of its perhaps 
the form of a resolution to atone for the 
delinquency when the Summer is ended 
and the prose of life is resumed; which, 
in the circumstances, may even be come 


in 
taking 


mendable. 





INSTITUTE, 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


In a recent magazine article Mr. Jo- 


sephson of the John Crerar Library of 


Chicago puts in a strong plea for a spe- 
cially founded and endowed Bibliograph- 
ical Institute, the income from such en- 
dowment to be ample enough for the em- 
ployment of a competent staff of bibli- 
ographers and scientific men, his prin- 
the of a 


complete and accurate bibliography cov- 


cipal aim being preparation 
ering the entire field of American litera- 
ture. 

The compilation of such a bibliography 
would be necessarily the work of years, 
even if undertaken by a number of com- 
The main part of the ma- 
for 
be found 


petent men. 
terial available an American bibli- 
in a few great 
institutions like those of the York 
and Public and the 


Library of Congress at Washington, but 


ography will 
New 
Boston Libraries 
a great mass of material, of less value 
perhaps, and of more ephemeral nature, 
found in countless smaller and 


will be 


more obscure libraries. A complete bib- 


liography would include topographical, 


biographical, and other literature, of a 
more or less local interest, which in part 
the 


sary to get at this material and put it 


will show labor and research neces- 
in working order. 

Mr. 
ago to the Committee on Co-operation 
of the 
and to the Committee on Bibliography 


Josephson submitted some time 


American Library Association 


of the American Historical Association 


| a plan of his own devising for the ac- 


complishment of such work in bibliog- 


raphy. His idea was to have the work 
done co-operatively by various libraries, 


under the auspices of the above-named 


| and other scientific societies, hoping said 
other occasion, took with him the Book | 


be 
bear the cost of editing and publishing. 

At the 
brary Association held at Montreal last 
the first-named committee re- 
that they fully the 
importance of such a bibliography, and 


societies might willing and able to 


meeting of the American Li- 
month 
ported recognized 
that plans for co-operative cataloguing 


now being discussed might eventually 





open the way for its preparation. Should 
such co-operative cataloguing, plans for 
which have been under discussion for 
the last half century, be realized at this 
time, it would fittingly mark the close 
of a period rich in progress in librarian- 
ship and bibliography, and showing great 
promise of future achievements. 
Co-operative cataloguing for libraries, 
Mr. to be successfully 
carried into execution must be done ac- 
rules, which of necessity 
should be formulated as a compromise 
between the existing rules of the various 
libraries doing the work. A bibliography, 
on the other hand, must be exact, follow- 


Josephson says, 


cording to 


ing scientific principles undeviatingly. 
In the we may add that, 
while thoroughly recognizing the impor- 
tance of good bibliography, the English 
Bibliographical Society, which has many 
Americans .in its ranks, has suggested 


meantime 


many times that it would be glad not 
only to hear from its American mem- 
bers, not one of whom has during the 
entire period of it8 existence offered a 
paper to be read at its meetings or con- 
tributed a monograph on biblio- 
subject, the expense of the 
publication of which would be borne by 


some 
graphical 


the society. 


A PLEA FOR MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


Special attention should be called to a 
charming paper by Andrew Lang in the 
July Cornhill. Mr. Lang’s subject is Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novels. In the course of his 
paper he dilates most interestingly upon 
these stories,.and, wondering if people still 
read Mrs. Radcliffe, or if he “is the only 
wanderer in her windy corridors, listening 
timidly to groans and hollow voices, and 
shielding the flame of a lamp which, I 
fear, will presently flicker out and leave me 
in darkness." 

All people, Mr. Lang says, know the name 
of “The Mysteries of Udolpho,”’ ‘but have 
they really penetrated into the chill gal- 
leries of the Castle of Udolpho, or shud- 
dered for Vivaldi before the sable-clad and 
masked inquisition? That Mrs. Radcliffe 
has been very popular within the memory 
of some of us is best proved by the fact 
that the thick, double-columned volume, be- 
longing to a public library, in which Mr. 
Lang has read these novels, is dirty, dog- 
eared, and greasy enough to have delighted 
Lamb, although Mr. Lang has been obliged 
to use a paper knife to many another vol- 
ume from the same library. 

Mrs. Radcliffe is, in a literary sense, the 
daughter of Horace Walpole, who, at a time 
when romance seemed entirely dead, pub- 
lished the “Castle of Otranto,” in 1764. 
Anne Ward, who was born in the same 
year, married William Radcliffe in 1787, 
and two years later published a book in- 
spired by Walpole, ‘‘ The Castles of Athlin 
and Dungayne,"’ which is said to be im- 
possible to read. But in 1790, on the pub- 
lication of “A Sicilian Romance,”’ Mrs. 
Radcliffe is said to have found both her- 
self and her public. Mr. Lang adds: “‘ After 
reading with breathless haste through ‘A 
Sicilian Romance’ and ‘The Romance of 
the Forest’ in a single day, it would ill 
become me to speak lightly of Mrs, Rad- 
cliffe. Like Catherine Morland, I love this 
lady's tender yet terrific fancy.” 

Personally we owe an introduction to 
Mrs. Radcliffe to Catherine Morland her- 
self, and were fortunate enough to be able 
to read these stories in old editions. It 
may not be thought hypercritical to aad 
how much the yellowed pages, old-fash- 
ioned printing, and calf bindings add to the 
delights of such reading. In his article, Mr. 
Lang not only gives a résumé of the parts 
of the several tales, but what is far more 
interesting, teaches not only Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s own development, but also her in- 
fluence upon later writers. For we find 
Mr. Lang making the assértion, and bring- 
ing strong proof in its support, that four 
of our modern authors are deeply indebted 
to Mrs. Radcliffe, her disciples being Miss 
Austen, Byron, Miss Bronté, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. We think Miss Austen's 
indebtedness to 'Mrs. Radcliffe is fully 
paid, through the latter's introduction to 
many of the present generation in the 
pages of Miss Austen's novel. For it is 
hardly .possible to close the volume con- 
taining ‘“ Northanger Abbey" without a 
well-formed resolution to enjoy the shud- 
dering delights of Mrs. Radcliffe's ro- 
mances on our own account, 

Mr. Lang states his grounds for thinking 
“A Sicilian Romance,” outside the breath- 
less interest of its own plot, has for us a 
threefold attraction, as containing the 
germ of “ Northanger Abbey,” the germ of 
“ Jane Eyre,” and the germ of Byron! That 
Byron's gloemy, scowling adventurers, 
with their mysterious past, are repettions 
in verse of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Schedoni, Mr. 
Lang thinks entirely self-evident; this 
view being in accordance with that taken 
by Sir Walter Scott, who, in discussing 
Schedoni, adds in a note parallel passages 
from Byron's “ Giaour.” 

In the Marquis Mazzini and his son, 
characters in “A Sicilian Romance,” Miss 
Austen is thought to have found the 
models for General Tilney and his son 
Henry. The Marquis Mazzini's wife, sup- 
posed to be dead, is concealed about the 
premises, like the first Mrs. Rochester, her 
movements and those of her attendants 
producing the mystery which makes the 
reader suppose the place haunted. Miss 
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story is far different. Thé broken turret 
stair in ‘“ Kidnapped,’ which so nearly 
ends David Balfour's visit to his uncle's 
house of Shaws, will be found fore- 
shawoded in the adventures of young Ferd- 
inand Mazzini, while vainly trying to in- 
vestigate the mysterious lights which 
wander about the supposedly uninhabited 
parts of the castle: 


Ferdinand began the ascent. He had 
a step which his foot had just quitted 
gave way, and, dragging with them those 
adjoining, formed a chasm in the staircase 
that terrified even Ferdinand, who was left 
tottering on the suspended half of 
steps, in momentary expectation of falling 
to the bottom with the stone on which he 
rested. In the terror which this occasioned, 


he attempted to save himself by catching 


at a kind of beam which suspended over the | 


stairs, 


when the lamp dropped from his 
hand, 


and he was left in total darkness. 
* Can anything be more ‘“ amazing 
horror,” above all, as there are mysterious 
figures in and about the tower? Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s lamps always fall, or are blown 
out, in the nick of time. * * * Ferdinand 
hung on to the beam for an hour, when the 
ladies came with a light and he scrambled 
back to solid earth. * * * We also re- 
mark the futility of locking up an incon- 
venient wife, fabled to be defunct, in one’s 
own country house. Had Mr. Rochester 
studied “A Sicilian Romance" he would 
have shunned an obsolete system, incon- 
venient at best, and apt in the long run 
to be disastrous. 


The “ Romance of the Forest '"’ was pub- 
lished in 1791, and for some reason seems 
to be by far the best known of Mrs, Rad- 
cliffe’s novels. At the time of its publica- 
tion it was the most thrilling story of mod- 
ern English fiction, Sir Walter Scott telling 
us that every reader felt the force of the 
tale—from a reading of which he is sup- 
posed to have borrowed an incident in 
“The Betrothed,"’ where the heroine faces 
the spectre attached to her ancient family, 
boldly entering the haunted chamber. 

“The Mysteries of Udolpho’’ came next, 
really Mrs. Radcliffe’s most celebrated 
work, and the one whose title is known 
to all readers; but Mr. Lang, at least, does 
not consider this book her masterpiece. 
The great question in this book, which 
neither Mr. Lang nor we ourselves choose 
to answer is—What did the black veil 
conceal? As Emily, the heroine of the 
story, lifted this mysterious veil she saw 
what it concealed was no picture, but be- 
fore she could leave the chamber she 
dropped senseless to the floor. When she 
came to herself “horrors occupied her 
mind.”” If any of our readers wish to 
know what Emily really saw they had best 
seek it in the pages of the book itself, 
where, even if disappointed when the aw- 
ful curtain is finally drawn, they will have 
had ‘‘amazing horrid’ anticipations for 
several hundred pages. 

But the crowning event of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe's career was the appearance of ‘' The 
Italian,"’ which was published in 1797. Mr. 
Lang thinks this novel, which we unfor- 
tunately have never happened to read, is 
of the greatest excellence, its prelude, 
the dark and vaulted gateway, being not 
unworthy of Hawthorne, who, Lang sus- 
pects, may have studied Mrs. Radcliffe 
to some purpose. Mr. Lang in closing this 
most fascinating article adds: 

Why Mrs. Radcliffe, having reached such 
a pitch of success, never again published 
a novel remains more mysterious than any 
ot her mysteries. Scott justly remarks that 
her censors attacked her “‘ by showing that 
she does not possess the excellences proper 
to a style of composition totally ditferent 
from that which she has attempted.” * * * 
Tales that fascinated Scott, Fox, and 
Sheridan, which possess charm for the 
learned and unlearned, the grave and gay, 
the gentieman and clown, do not deserve 
to be dismissed with a sneer by people who 
have never read them. Following Horace 
Walpole in some degree, Mrs. Radcliffe 
paved the way for Scott, Byron, Maturin, 
Lewis, and Charlotte Bronté just as Miss 
Burney filled the gap between Smollett 
and Miss Austen. Mrs. Radcliffe, in short, 
kept the Lamp of Romance burning much 
more steadily than the lamps which, in 
her novels, are always blown out in the 
moment of excited apprehension by the 


night wind waiking in the dank corridors 
ot haunted abbeys. 


How th: M:Ke: Library Will Bz 
Sold, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Of the very large number of letters re- 
ceived both from the country and abroad, 
making inquiries regarding the forthcom- 
ing sale of the library of the late Thomas 
J. McKee, a great proportion of them re- 
fer to the notices which have appeared in 
your SATURDAY REview columns, and this 
leads me to request the privilege of a bit 
tmmore of your valuable space to make a 
general reply to these queries. 

The McKee Library comprises a half 
dozen collections in one, and in its disper- 
sion an attempt will be made to keep 
these collections separate, both in the in- 
terest of bibliography and simplicity. The 
civisions (sales) will be as follows: 

1, American Literature in Prose and 
Poetry, and American Plays. This will! in- 
clude first editions of all the noted Amer- 
ican authors, together with probably the 
finest collection of early American poetry 
in private hands, The same may also be 
said of the collection of early historical 
and Revolutionary pleys. The early mag- 
azines, including the American, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, will also 
prove a feature of this sale, It is not yet 
decided as to whether the notable collec- 
tion of Ameérican Bibles, &c., will be dis- 
posed of in this or the final sale. 

2. The Drama, English and American, 
in its histories, biographies, controversies, 
&c. A remarkable collection, covering the 
groind more thoroughly than that of any 
other gathered in this country. It con- 
tains about fifty English items not men- 
tioned in Lowe's “ Bibliography of Eng- 
lish Theatrical Literature,” 

3. English Plays, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries. This will un- 
Goubtedily make the finest and most ex- 
tensive collection of ee ee ever of- 


ngs 


; will, 
not proceeded very far when the stones of | 
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| Payne,” 





and Prose. This is well known to have 
been one cf Mr. McKee’s specialties, and 
the collection takes very high rank. Near- 
ly all of the Fooks in this important branch 
are in fine conditior. and binding. 
5. English Authors in first editions; 
Americana; Early Printed Books; Miscel- 
laneous. This last sale will indeed be “a 
feast of good things,’ comprising, as it 
the Burns, Shelleys, Keats, Tenny- 
Hallan:s, Ruskins, the Al- 


sons, Lambs, 


dines, Elzevirs, &c., to say nothing of the | 


very choice items in early American His- 
tory. 


The first sale is scheduled to take place | 
at | 


in late 
v4 West 


November or early December, 
Thirtieth Street, New York. 
The extensive and choice collections of 

prints, autograph ‘ietters, manuscripts, 

end playbills, will be sold at a later pe- 
riod. This will comprise many notable 
works o: the Daly order, prepared for ex- 
tra iilustration, among them being the 
elaborate copy of Ireland’s ‘“ Records 
the New York Stage,” “ Life of Edmund 

Kean," ‘‘ Life of David Garrick,’ ** Memo- 

rial of Dr. Alexander Anderson, 

American Wood Engraver"; the 

ingly chcice ‘‘ Memorial of John 

end manuscripts in Edgar Allan 

Poe's own handwriting of his celebrated 

poem ‘“ Eulalume,” &c. 

JOHN 
New York, Aug. 8, 


exceed- 


ANDERSON, 
1900. 


No Real David Harum. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have recently read a letter in THE 
Saturpay Review, signed by Mr. Arthur 
T. Vance, in which the writer very con- 
fidently asserts that the late David Han- 
num of Homer, N. Y., is the “ original’ of 
David Harum. I had thought this point 
settled long ago by the explicit denial of a 
similar statement, written by Mr. West- 
ecott’s sister, Mrs. A. K. Muzzey, of this 
city, whose letter is quoted by Mr. Vance. 
Although the matter is not one of supreme 
importance, it may not be out of place 
here to add a few lines in support of Mrs. 
Muzzey's words. 

There are no “originals "’ to any of the 
characters of Mr. Westcott's novel. They 
are all drawn from life, doubtless, in the 
sense that they are lifelike, but they are 
not portraits; and this fact the author as- 
serted over and over again with much 
earnestness. 

“TI should not dare to put real people, 
just as I see them, into my book,” he once 
characterically said, ‘‘ they'd spoil it.’’ 

There are a dozen David Harums to be 
found in central New York to-day, any one 
of whom, except for the similarity of name, 
might more rightly be considered David 
Harum’s prototype than Hannum. Those 
who have lived in Syracuse during the 
past twenty years will not easily forget 
Lew Smith, a far more original humorist 
than Hannum; or Andrew Smith, his broth- 
er; or Ad Loomis, or Ezra Downer, or John 
Cortright, and so on up to twenty or more. 
All these men have been horse traders, 
speculators, money lenders, and any one 
of them more closely resembles David 
Harum than does Hannum. The latter was 
a man whose commercial reputation during 
the last years of his life was not remark- 
ably clean; the others have all been citi- 
zens of the strictest probity. But what- 
ever resemblance David Harum may bear 
to some real person, let me say again that 
he is not, nor was he intended to be, a 
portrait. He is rather a type, standing for 
a certain class that is to be found (allow- 
ing for different environments) in every 
part of this country. I seriously doubt if 
the book would ever have attained its ex- 
traordinary popularity had its protagonist 
been a copy of a real and narrow-minded 
man. Alaska, Texas, Maine, New Zealand 
even, have found their own originals to 
David Harum. For the novelist has held 
the mirror up to nature with so much art 
that many think they see their own faces 
therein reflected. 

Neither is Homer the Homeville of the 
book, though there are undoubtedly sev- 
eral points of resemblance between them. 
But then there are many more between 
Homeville and Skaneateles, and still more 
with Cazenovia. Many of the residents or 
visitors at the latter village long ago iden- 
tified themselves with characters in the 
book; and I have recently received word 
that a woman living in Port Washington, 
Wisconsin, has joyfully announced that she 
is Mary Blake, simply because she was 
born to that surname. One is reminded of 
Eugene Field's description of the recep- 
tion once given to James Russell Lowell 
in Chicago, and the eagerness with which 
one portly matron claimed relationship with 
Mr. Lowell, on the ground that her “ maid- 
en name was Biglow.” 

FORBES HEERMANS. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1900. 


JR. 


New Material for the Novelists. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Not yet need literary Alexanders sigh in 
vain for more worlds to conquer—least of 
all need the multitudinous army of story 
tellers despair. Literature, it seems no less 
than civilization, does sometimes “ git for- 
rid on a powder-cart,”’ surely in the last 
few years Pegasus has followed fast in 
the wake of war's juggernaut car. Simul- 
taneously with the war correspondent and 
photographer has the story teller been busy 
in Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines. 
Latterly the Transvaal has become a cam- 
pus for Cupid's archery. Now it appears 
another field is about to be given the op- 
portunists of fiction, 1. ¢., the flowery 


kingdom—the land of queues and little: 


shoes. 

With the dread rumors in our ears of 
Oriental disasters, we can scarcely view 
the Chinese situation in any but a. serious 
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TRIBUNE 
PRIMER 


By Eugene Field 


Although this was Field's first 
book (Denver 1882) and contains 
some of his wittiest sayings, it is 
not included in any of his col- 
lected works. Hon. Champ Clark 
sold a copy of the first edition in 
Washington recently for $125. 
We offer an EDITION DE LUXE, 


limited to 250 numbered copies, 
printed in rubricated style at the 
famous Barta Press, bound in 
boards, uncut deckle edges. The 
type has been distributed. 

Until further notice price $1.00. 


[7 The price will be raised when 
half the edition is sold. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Boston, [lass. 





The new romance—first chapters 
in August Century. 


“THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE” 


“It is dramatic, well conceived, 
and well connected. There is sin- 
gleness of interest, there is light- 
ness of touch and facility of ex- 
pression.”—St, Paul Dispatch. 





if we consider the effect the present con- 
flict will have on our current literature, 
So this sympathy being taken for granted— 
now a glance at the possible aesthetic in- 
Siessoe of this contretemps with the Celes- 
tials. 

As the mutual benefit society of writers 
and readers is ever on the scent for that 
life-spice, variety, and that prime season- 
ing, novelty, is there not a strong chance 
that the scene of the short story will now 
begin to change from Cavite and Bloemfon- 
tein to Canton, from San Juan and Pre- 
toria to Hongkong and Peking, from 
plazas and Morro Castles and veldts to 
“velvety meadows of rice" or fields fra- 
grant with teaflowers? Doubtless soon shall 
we see the pig-tailed mandarins enter the 
columns of romance, rivals of the Rough 
Riders and the heroes of Ladysmith and 
Magersfontein, while the languishing se- 
norita, who has been dividing honors with 
the “ perfect Gibson Girl"’ and other fa- 
vorite types, will begin sharing her popu- 
larity with some Oriental damsel, ivory- 
skinned and almond-eyed. Perhaps for our 
delectation the harrowing tale of Hofi and 
So Sly or the Wicked Husband will be re- 
juvenated, and most probably a Confucius 
cult will come upon us. 

In the close contact with American insti- 
tutions that, judging from the present out- 
look, will shortly ensue, one sees a menace 
to mony time-honored customs of the Celes- 
tials; for instance, in the giving of the 
children in marriage. All matrimonial ar- 
rangements for the aspirants to wedlock are 
made by the. parents and professional 
agents. From this fact cannot the fertile 
brain of the fiction maker evolve an_inter- 
esting romance of some recalcitrant Romeo 
Lo and Juliet Lee spurred by tales of 
American youths and maidens’ independ- 
ence, to an elopement, to an evasion, or, 
better still, a tragic endurance of parental 
tyranny? 

% Solomon, and #4 other sighare after 
fresh founts of inspiration! By the queve of 
Mencius and the shadow of the Great Wall, 
there is always something new under the 
orb of day; so now let the talk be pagod 
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IN LITERARY LETTER 
‘for Tas New York Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW by ‘ 


William L. Alden. $a 
: "LONDON, July 30. — Possibly because of 
‘the extreme heat, the Omar Khayyam dis- 
_eussion continues in a languid sort of way. 
‘Bome one has just demonstrated to his own 
“gatisfaction that the Rubaiyat was not 
written until 400 years after Omar's death,” 
and that, although it is in substance a Per- 
sian poem, it is not ‘entitled to be called 
‘the work of Omar Khayyam. Some one 
else insists that there never was any such 
person as Omar, and that the Rubatyat is 
purely the work of Fitzgerald. On the 
other ‘hand are those who hold that Fitz- 
gerald was utterly incapable of writing the 
Rubalyat, and that its real author was 
gzome one who has not yet been named. If 
the weather were cooler we should prob- 
ably have a series of quarrels growing out 
of this dispute, but in the present state of 
the thermometer no one can afford to run 
the risk of apoplexy which a heated quar- 
rel would entail. 

For my own part I am of the opinion that 
the Rubaiyat was written by Lord Bacon 
in the intervals between his other literary 
labors. He may have written a Shake- 
speare play in the morning, a philosophical 
treatise in the afternoon, a play of Ben 
Jonson's or Marlowe's in the early even- 
ing, and a few dozen quatrains of the 
Rubaiyat at night. Lord Bacon was, of 
course, a busy and hard-working man, or 
he never could have accomplished so much, 
but then again, a man who was capable 
of writing all the plays attributed to Shake- 
speare, Jonson, and Marlowe, besides his 
other works, would surely have been able 
to knock off such a little thing as the 
Rubaiyat at odd moments. 

s,* 


Books on China multiply, but just at 
present they are mainly books of informa- 
tion instead of novels. ‘‘ The Yellow Peril,” 
of which I spoké last week, is far and away 
the most popular of all the stories dealing 
with China. Although, as I think I said, it 
is scarcely entitled to be called literature, 
it is a book which is having a tremendous 
sale, and it ought to find a ready market 
in America. Its success shows not only 
that the people take a vast interest in the 
quarrel between China and all Europe, but 
that it is still the novel of adventure which 
appeals to the largest public. 


Miss Annie Wakeman, whose name in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. L. A. Lathrop, has writ- 
ten a remarkable book, entitled “ The Au- 
tobiography of a Charwoman."' The book 
is realism at its best. The charwoman tells 
her own story in her own dialect, and a 
very interesting story it is. But it is more 
than interesting; it is art of a very high 
type. ~The character of the charwoman as 
developed in her half-humorous, half-pa- 
thetic story, is wonderfully clear and sharp. 
A better piece of portrait painting has not 
been done in prose for a long time. 

Mr. Pett Ridge’s ‘‘ Son of the State’ and 
“Mord Emly" were admirable in their 
Way, and Mr. Clarence Rook's “ Hooligan 
Nights’ were distinctly clever. But Miss 
Wakeman's charwoman is above and 
beyond them. It is just possible that the 
dialect in which the book is written may 
interfere with its popularity in America, 
but it will certainly be warmly appreciated 
by all capable American critics. 

*,* 

Sir George Newnes's new venture, The 
Traveller, looks well. For one thing, the 
photographs with which it- is illustrated 
are well done. It too often happens that 
a@ magazine article illustrated with snap- 
shot photographs taken by the author is 
very badly illustrated. During the war in 
South Africa the illustrated papers seem 
to have been conducted on the principle 
that any photograph from the seat of war, 
no matter how bad it might be, was better 
than no photograph whatever. The conse- 
quence was that even our best illustrated 
Papers teemed with smudgy photographs, 
many of which were out of focus, and 
scarcely intelligible. The Traveller has 
begun its career by printed photographs 
that are good and attractive, and so long 
as it continues in this path the chances 
are that it will gain its deserved reward. 

*,* 


Lately I have had occasion to read sev- 
eral bvoks written by persons whose names 
gave no indication of sex. What is a man 
to do when writing notices of such books? 
Is he to credit them arbitrarily to men or 
Women, just as the fancy may take him, 
or is he to speak of the author, whenever 
he has occasion to mention him or her, as 
“Mr. or Mrs. or Miss”’ So and So? 

The question was lately referred to a crit- 
fic who is generally thought to be a cynic, 
though, in point of fact, he is one of the 
Most generous and kind-hearted men liv- 
ing. 

“What do you do when you find a book 
written by some one who apparently 
mo sex?” he was asked. 

“If,’’ was the reply, “‘ the book is a silly 
one, I speak of the author as a woman. 
If it is merely stupid, I assume that he is 
a man.” 

“And what do you do if it is 
book?”’ continued the questioner. 

“Then I shirk the matter of the writer's 
sex altogether and hint that, while I know 
whether the author is a man or a woman, 
I respect his or her wishes by 
reveal the secret.”’ 

I hardly think that 


has 


a clever 


this plan of proced- 
wre is a thoroughly good one. Certainly it 
fis not a safe rule to assume that if a 
book is silly it is necessarily written by a 
woman. In silliness, as in many other 
things. a man can far surpass a woman. 
I have read silly books written by women, 


refusing to ; 


| few 


| young woman, 
| never been in France—which possibly ac- 
counts for her laying there the scene of her 


but their sittialsalt an 


with the silliness of certain 
by men. I remember “ St. Elmo" 
well, and-admit that It was extremely silly. 


by a man, and you will see the vast su- 
periority of the male when competing with 
the female in silliness. Neither is it safe 
to say that because a book is stupid it 
“must be written by a man. There have 
been stupid books which were written by 
women, though it is probable that they are 
greatly in the minority. 

There ought to be an unwritten law 
among publishers prescribing that every 
book shall bear on its title page conclu- 
sive evidence of the sex of the author. 
This would put an end to the mistake so 
often made by the critic of attributing a 
woman's book to a man and a man's book 
to a woman, for in spite of what most 
critics believe, the sex of an author does 
not invariably reveal itself in the author's 
work. It is easy when we know that a 
book is written by a woman to find in it 
evidences of the fact, but we do not s0 
readily perceive these evidences so long 
as the author's sex is still a secret. Any 
one who read a book by Charlotte Bronté 
or Mary Ann Evans, after it was known 
that the writers were women, could easily 
find conclusive proofs of the fact. But 
how many discriminating critics insisted 
in the beginning that Currer Bell was a 
man and that George Eliot was also a 
man? If men and women when they write 
books would only mention their sex—and 
possibly their age, condition, and religious 
belief—on the title page a world of an- 
noyance would be saved. 

*,* 


“For Britain’s Soldiers” is the title of 
the volume of short stories by various writ- 
ers which has been edited by Mr. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne and published by Methuen & 
Co. The proceeds of the books are to be 
given to the war fund, and, of course, every 
one hopes that it will have a very large 
sale. Among the writers are Sir Walter 
Lesant, Rudyard Kipling, Morley Roberts, 
and §. C. Crockett. It is certainly a capi- 
tal collection of short stories, and it would 
be invidious to suggest that one of them 
is better than any other. The book is to 
be on sale for only three months, and it 
is believed that long before the expiration 
of that time it will have gone to a pre- 
mium, 

°,° 

If any one takes any interest in Paris, 
now that Peking absorbs so much atten- 
tion, such person should read Mr. J. F. 
Macdonald's “ Paris of the Parisians.” It 
is an admirable picture of the Parisian, his 
wife and children and friends, as they are 
in reality, and not in the prejudices of for- 
eigners. It is more than doubtful if a for- 
eigner ever thoroughly understands men 
and women of another nationality. of 
course every one admits this to be true In 
the case of a European or an American 
and an Oriental, but it is true, though per- 
haps in a lesser degree, of the English- 
speaking races and the Latin races, who, 
although the term is sometimes a conven- 
ient one, are for the most Latin in no pos- 
sible sense. You can never look into the 
eyes of an Italian or a Frenchman and 
feel sure that you see to the depths of his 
soul, 

Between us is a barrier through which 
neither sight nor thought can ever pierce. 
Consequently, when an Englishman or an 
American attempts to tell us precisely what 
a Frenchman or an Italian is, he is sure 
to commit errors. Mr. Macdonald is no 
more infallible than other men, but he 
comes nearer to understanding Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen than almost any other 
English writer. His book is a thoroughly 
delightful one, and the thousands of Anglo- 
Saxons who visit the Paris Exhibition this 
Summer ought to buy it, if they have suffi- 
cient left after paying their hotel 
bills. 


money 
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There are quantities of new books prom- 
ised for the Autumn season, but it remains 
to be seen if they will be published. If we 
are to have a long and bloody war in China 
the book trade will suffer even more than 
it suffered during the early months of the 
Boer war, and authors will be unwilling to 
risk the publication of their books in such 
a discouraging time. 


*,° 


I hear that Mr. Robert Barr, who by 
by is now hiding in Scotland in order to 
finish a novel without interruption, will 
not finish Stephen Crane’s book, but that 
it will be finished by Crane’s widow. Mr. 
Barr could have done the work admirab], 
Lut I fancy he has too much work on hand 
of his own just now to undertake any new 
burden. W. L. ALDEN. 


the 


Miss Runkle’s Romance and Miss Runkle 

Already has the August number of The 
Century gone out of print, a result at- 
tributed to the popular interest in Miss 
Runkle’s historical romance, ‘‘ The Helmet 
of Navarre,"’ which begins in this number. 
Inquiries having reached the editor of the 
magazine as to the identity of the author, 
the following statement is made: 
Refiha Runkle is the only child of Mrs. L. 
G. Runkle, a well-known New York journ- 
alist, and one of the editors of the “ Libra- 
ry of the World's Best Literature.”” The 
present work is a maiden effort at fiction- 
writing. She was born in 
and twenty-years ago, 
kindergarten as a child, 
has traveled little, and has 


romance,”’ 


“Miss , 


New Jersey ai 
never went to | 
nor to college as a } 


Aphorisms Freshly Translated by | 
Sir Edwin Arnold from “ The 
Rose Garden” 


Sir Edwin Arnold writes as follows to 
The London Daily Telegraph: “In the 
bosom of these placid. hills of the Lake 
Land I have been enabled to complete 
my t tidn of Sa’di’s Gulistan, ‘The 
Rose ’ of which the first vol- 
ume was published a year ago. In the 
second part—as in the first—there are four 
Babs, or ‘ Gateways,’ each of them open- 
ing vistas of wisdom and learning and 
knowledge of his world, for all of which 
the ancient Shaikh of Persia is so justly fa- 
mous. Certainly I myself owe to him de- 
lightful hours, which I would fain share 
with others, and have accordingly sent to 
the typewriters, in preparation for press, 
my now complete version of this old book, 
which, hardly known here, is so popular 
throughout Asia. Perhaps the few short 
extracts from the Eighth and Last Ba&b, 
which I here append, may give examples 
of the sententiousness and shrewdness of 
the Persian sage, and Mlustrate his man- 
ner of inlaying verses—rubayat, bayt, kita, 
the rest—in his soft and easy prose.” 


Impart not every secret which thou pos- 
sessest to thy best friend, nor tell him 
everywhere all thou knowest, because how 
is it certain he shall never become an ene- 


‘my? Neither do to an enemy all the mis- 


chief in thy power, since some day he 
may change into a friend.” What thou 
desirest to remain hidden confide it to no 
one, however deserving of trust, because 
who is likely to be more true in conceal- 
ment than myself? 

Silence is wiser than to say 

The secrets of the soul alway 

In foolish faith. Ah, stop instead 

The water at the fouhtain head! 


When ‘tis full stream no force, alack! 
Can keep the running River back; 
Best utter nought to private ear 
Which all th’ assembly may not hear. 


In company of two enemies speak with 
such heed that, if afterward they become 
friends, thou mayest not be brought to 
shame, 

Between two quarrelers strife is like fire 

Which wordy interference makes burn 
higher; 

Should these join hand hereafter, he who 
prated 

By both alike is scouted and is hated; 

Where thus men do dispute to blow the 
torch 

Is but to make a flame one's self to scorch, 


Nay! in way of speaking, speak not! whis- 
per even to thy friend 

Lest the lurking foeman hear and turn it 
to an evil end; 

Doubt the deaf wall where thou leanest! 
let its stone ears nothing know; 

There may be an ear behind them shall 
catch that will work thee woe. 


To accept counsel from an enemy is in- 
eptitude; to listen to him is allowable, but 
so that you may go contrary, for this, tru- 
ly, is reasonable. 

Take heed when he who hates thee saith, 
“Do so!" a 

Else smite on knee of sorrow hand of woe; 

Straight as an arrow may his road appear; 

Turn from it! Choose another, far or near! 


When thou perceivest that among the 
counsellors of thine enemy there hath be- 
fallen contention, be well pleased. But if 
they be all of one mind, prepare thine own 
heart for trouble. 

Yea! sit at ease with friends! laugh and be 
glad 

When those ye fear with mutual strife go 
mad; a 

But when ye mark their 
thy bow! 

And let thine 


concord, string 


archers to the ramparts go! 


Ten men will peacefully eat at one table, 
but two dogs will fight over a whole car- 
cass. The covetous person goeth hungered 
with all the world to himself, and the 
contented heart findeth enough in a single 
cake 
With one small loaf his narrow maw 

tentedly a man can fill, 
Yet all the wealth of all the world leaves 
the sick eyesight empty still. 


con- 


If all nights were 
then would the 
unregarded. 

If all the stones were rubies red, 
of Badakshan, 

Rubies and pebbles men would sell at the 
same price per pan. 


“Nights of Power,” 
Shab-i-Kadir itself become 


rubies 


A man of sense, falling among the ig- 
norant, must not indulge the hope of any 
credit from them. It is not marvelous if 
the brutal overpower the enlightened by 
their clamor, since a common rock can 
erush a jewel! 

What wonder if the Bulbul's song sink low, 
Shut in the same cage with a croaking 


> 


crow? 
If an honest man 
worthless fellow, let 
or disparaged. 
A worthless clod 


Gold's not 
make. 


be affronted by some 
him not be grieved 


a golden cup may break; 
less gold, nor clay of nobler 


F) 


If a wise man cometh 
the uninstructed and findeth sensible dis- 
course of no avail, let him not be amazed, 
because the voice of the “ barbat’’ cannot 
overpower the clamor of the drum, and 
the fragrance of ambergris must be lost in 
the heavy smell of garlic. The 
his neck out of pride at having silenced the 
wise man; but know ye not that the 
of Shiraz is deadened by the 
If a jewel falleth into the 
mains precious; and mud, if it mounts to 
the sky, is the same base mud. Ability 
without training is sad to see, and training 
without ability is but lost labor. Ashes are 
aniv dust, albeit of high relationship, fire 


ghazi's drum? 
dust, it still re- 


into company of | 


fool stiffens 


music | 
Cleveland Public 


, and other information of 


ee but sugar is valued for its 
not because of the cane. Musk 

is ic whet it is by virtue of its perfume, not 

on account of what the chemist calls it, 
and the wise man resembleth the tablah of 

= chemist, ‘plain, but filled with sovereign 

drugs; while the fool is like the soldier’s 

drum—noisy but void. 

A wise man in a foolish company 

Is as a fair girl sitting ’midst the blind; 

Or like the Holy Book, if-that should be 

In unbetievers’ houses. Is thy mind 

Noble? then show it! from the low thorns 

came 
The Rose; from the loins of Asur, Abra- 
ham. + 


‘Offense, whencesoever it cometh, is con- 
demnabie, but from the wise most of all, 
because Knowledge is the great weapon of 
war against Shaitan, and a lord of that 
weapon, when they carry him into captiv- 
ity, incurreth the heavier shame. 

The untaught churl, astray for lack of wit, 

Is nobler than the sinner of sound mind; 

This with both eyes hath tumbled in the pit, 

ae did but miss the road, being 
ind. 


Ask not of a poor darweesh jn a dry year, 
“Chuni: how goest thou?” except it be In 
thy purpose to lay unguent to his sores by 
giving means of subsistence, 

Seeing a loaded ass bogged in the mire 

Have pity, or else leave him to bewail; 

If thou dost pause, and of his plight inquire, 

‘Then gird thee like a man, and take his 
tail! 


Two things are against all possibility—to 
enjoy more of this world's good than was 
from the beginning decreed, and to die be- 
fore thine appointed time. 

Destiny may not be altered, for all 
sighs and lamentings; 

Blaming it will not serve; praising it count- 
eth for naught; 

Heedeth that angel who keepeth the keys 
of the storehouse of storm-winds 

If he extinguish the lamp of a widow with 
one of his blasts? 


our 


They inquired of Murshed Muhammad 
Ben Muhammad Ghezal (on him be peace!) 
how he had attained to so high a degree of 
Fee He answered, “ For the reason 

at whatever I did not comprehend I was 
never ashamed to ask about.”’ 

Hope thou mayest have of mending—sense 
reveals— 

When, with skilled hand, 
tor feels; 

Ask where thou knowest not! the price is 
small 

To get the road shown, but the gain is all, 


thy pulse the doc- 


The most noble of all created beings, by 
his appearance, is man, and the meanest 
of all existing animals is the dog. Yet sages 
agree that a grateful dog is better than an 
ungrateful man. 

Twenty times pelted, your dog forgets not 
the morsel you gave him; 

Cherish a friend for an age, and he turna, 

for a trifle, at last. 

A darweesh said well in his prayer: ‘* Oh, 
God! give Thy love and pity to the wicked, 
for already Thou hast been merciful enough 
to the good, making them virtuous and 
Thine own.” 
and 
was 
Wherefore 


The first to make an art of dress, 
to place a ring upon the finger, 
Jamshid. They asked of him, “ 
hast thou bestowed all the glory and adorn- 
ment upon the left hand, while dignity be- 
longeth rather to the right hand?” He 
made answer: ‘“ The right hand hath al- 
ready the grace of its righthandedness, 
which is sufficient!’’ Feridun ordered his 
Chinese silk weavers to embroider on the 
curtain of his tent these words: 

“Oh, man of heart! for bad ones do thy 
best; 

good 
blest.”’ 


The being good—already are too 


OLD GLORY. 


From the flight of the 


depths that the 
In the bars of the 
shadows of night 
From the blue of the 
stars’ supernal fire, 
Came thy fame to the world’s wide 
kindled the heart's 
To abide and be forever 
most free, 
Dowered of white from the snow-crowned heights 
that yielded their smiles to thee. 
Shrined in skies of night the starry 
blended their beauties where 
They shail shine at all hours and seasons in the 
fields of the upper air; 
clime shall deny them 
flag the dead days won, 
From the gleaming twilight fickle 
of noonday sun: 
Diffuse their unfading 
variant zone, 
the lands of glowing 
whose waters moan 
In their fretful flows of the 
pathless poles, 
Reflecting the arctic 
frost controls 
the 


sullen darkness, from the 
dawn wrought red, 
blazoned cloudlets, 
were fled; 

heavens, 


ere the 


circling and the 


places, and 
deeire 
"neath thy flowing folds 


host have 


No grecting, in the 


and arduous 


beauty, pervade each 


From tropic to the seas 


ages, around the 


splendors that revel where 
The skies of 
the ice-bound realm, 
Where wisdom is won of 
are at the helm 
Of the ship defying 
slumbrous thralls, 
Where nature guardeth forever, 
adamant walls, 
Repose in the crystal 
living seas, 
But stay not thy 
harmonies: 
Children they of 
of the refluent deep 
the visions of fair, far 
we clasp and keep, 
While, brighter than jeweled 
thee with eagle's flight 
To the world’s benighted nations—the 
the love of light! 


sunless Winters, spread o’er 


peril, where heroes 


danger, alone in the 


with triple and 


castles that sever the 


colors ever nor conquer their 


spheres unnumbered, the suns 


And spaces—thy colors 


sceptre, we send 


flower of 


CARL 
1900. 


GRANDISON., 
Troy, N. Y., July 17 


‘ The 
lished quarterly 


Open Shelr, a little brochure pub- 

under the auspices of the* 
Library, contains descrip- 

tions of the works placed upon the library 

shelves during the preceding three months, 

particular inter- 

est to the patrons of this library, but also 

not without some attraction to book lovers 

at large. 





HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Ticon- 


deroga.” 


ROBERT J. McWILLIAMS, New York, 
writes: ‘Four cr five years ago Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for Christmas contained 
a poem by Robert’ Louls Stevenson enti- 
tled, ‘Ticonderoga; or, the Naming of 
the Name,’ It occurred to me at the time 
I read the poem that I had previously read 
or heard a similar story. or legend. Did 
Robert Louis Stevenson tell where he got 
his ideas in relation to the poem? 

“TIT doubt whether the légend is original 
with him, and would like to know if any 
of your readers can throw any light upon 
its origin. 

“The fulfillment of the pledge to protect 
his brother's slayer instead of obeying 
the commands and dictates of the dead is 
the weird story whose origin I am trying 
to learn.”’ 


Interpretation of Foreign Quotations 


D. C. BARKER, Montreal, in view of the 
vast number of people who are unfamiliar 
with the classics and are acquainted with 
no language other than their own, makes 
the following suggestion: “That when 
quotations occur in books, magazines, and 
newspapers, say, in Latin, the meaning 
in English be given. One would also wish 
to see modern French quotations so trans- 
lated for the benefit of the thousand and 
one who, out-of a thousand and two, are 
ignorant of the meaning and would be only 
too glad of the interpretation. I am sure 
your public are of this opinion also.” 


“Friendless ” is Grateful. 


“ FRIENDLESS,” writing from Haines 
Falls, N. Y., says: ‘‘ As I read the corre- 
spondence which was started by my letter 
of appeal for ‘intellectual companionship,’ 
I felt more and more satisfaction at having 
made the effort, through your paper, to 
reach congenial souls. Although my object 
is not yet attained—that is, I do not yet 
know of any place or any way in which the 
awful loneliness of my life during the Win- 
ter is to be relieved—still, I know now of 
others in the great eity who sympathize 
and would be willing to fraternize, if only 
some way existed for bringing us together. 
I heartily thank all those who have given 
the names and locations of certain church- 
es. Unfortunately, all are situated so far 
from me that they would not serve the pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, to quote Sarah A. 
Stewart, ‘such a sublime aspiration is sure- 
ly not to be discouraged by the difficulties 
in the way of perfect fulfillment.’ 

“I still aspire and am not discouraged, 
though friendless.” 


The Fluency of Some Writers. 


WILLIAM P. LA SEER, New York, 
writes: ‘*When Charles James Fox said: 
*Easy writing makes damned hard read- 
ing,’ he hit the mark squarely—if the ex- 
pression may be used—and what applied to 
the past will apply to the present as well 
as the future. A certain class of twentieth 
century writers are said to be able to dash 
off as many as 6,000 words per day—and 
by that I mean 6,000 words suitable for 
publication; but though the statement may 
be paradoxical it is extremely dubious. 
Other writers, on the contrary, take the 
utmost care to revise, reconstruct, and re- 
write their day's work before being half 
satisfied with it, and even then they sel- 
dom turn out more than 500 polished words. 
Stephen Crane was an excellent example of 
the first class of writers; Robert Louis 
Stevenson of the latter. In Rudyard Kip- 
ling we have a happy medium. It is said 
that he often completely rewrites a story 
as many as six times before he allows it 
to appear in print, but, for that matter, 
there are myriads of less noted writers 
who do likewise. Thomas Macaway—one 
of the greatest masters of pure English— 
when writing his famous essays, felt well 
repaid if he produced one or two small 
paragraphs a day—approximately 100 
words.”’ 


Verses ® a Wite Who Never Existed 


“ B. H.,” Kittery Point, Me., referring to 
the mention in THe Saturpay Revisew of 
Aug. 4 of the Rev. Charles Wolfe and his 
famous lines on “ The Burial of Sir John 
Moore,”’ writes: ‘“ His fame rests on verses 
which are by no means his best. Probably 
not one in a thousand of those familiar 
with the lines named above have ever read 
his touching verses ‘On the Death of My 
Wife,’ which begins: 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, while by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be. 

“This tender, heartbroken tribute will 
move almost any one to tears. One thinks 
what must*have been the anguish of that 
bereaved sbul, reaching out in longing for 
its lost mate. But pity is tempered by a 
sense of disappointment, if not of indigna- 
tion, when it is learned that the author 
never had a wife. This is art in a double 
sense.”’ 


Book Illustrations. 


“J. G. W.,” Washington, D. C., takes 
issue with Messrs. Gyle and Earle on the 
subject of book illustrations, and says: 
“The illustration of books on history, 
geography, and science is usually in the 
nature of photography, and it is only in 
story books that we find,examples of an 
illustrator’s creative power, 

“T take it for granted that these corre- 
spondents include good work in their con- 
demnation, since the elimination of. bad 
work in picturemaking, as well as in Llit- 
erature, is an entirely different question, 

“Some of our best artists are num- 
bered among the {illustrators fiction. 
That they always fail to int the true 
spirit of the writer may well: be ques- 
tioned; but be that as it , their pic- 
tures, as pictures; are a 

lover and p 
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dren are not their only patrons who enjoy 
an illustrated story book for other reasons 
than as an antidote to ‘idleness of 
thought.’ 

“ Perhaps the artist fails to picture the 
mental image produced in my mind by an 
author’s words; but how about some other 
person’s idea of the same passage? 

“Not many among us would say that 
we can appreciate all the ‘inward spirit 
of the writer’ may be trying to express. 

* Personally, if Pickwick’'s humorous ap- 
peal to me, or all I see of Ethel New- 
come’s witchery, does not appear in the 
picture before me, I have a secref satis- 
faction in my own individual discovery and 
possession. 

“While granting that there are many 
failures to produce a sympathetic union of 
author, artist, and reader, who cannot 
overlook twenty failures for one such hap- 
py combination of book and pictures as that 
of ‘Cranford’ and its inimitable illustra- 
tions? ”’ 


Tennyson and Omar. 


ARTHUR UPSON, Chester, England, 
writes: ‘ Rereading to-day the dedicatory 
lines of Tennyson's ‘ The Palace of Art,’ I 
was struck with the strange similarity of 
the last few verses to the eighty-fourth 
stanza of Omar, Fitz Gerald’s fourth edi- 
tion. Tennyson's lines are: 

Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common 


earth, 
Molded by God, and tempered with the 
tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 
“ Fitz Gerald sings: 
Said one among them—Surety not in vain 
My substance of the common earth was 
ta’en 
And to this figure molded to be broke 
Or trampled back to shapeless earth again. 
‘“T should be glad to know if any of your 
readers have every marked the paral- 
lelism.”’ 


Original Verses in Books, 


SAMUEL M. GAINES, Brookland, D. C., 
writes: ‘“‘Mr. Charles Grayden says: ‘I 
would like to know how many lovers of 
books are given to writing original or other 
verses and comments in their books,’ This 
query discloses an inclination which I have 
often indulged in connection with favorite 
books and authors. The temptation to thus 
give expression to a sentiment or sugges- 
tion inspired by our library intimates is one 
which, I think, should not be restrained, 
for I quite agree with Mr. Grayden that 
such comment gives to a book the emphasis 
of personal interest. 

Among the friends of my den, Virgil, 
Shelley, Horace, and others have received 
impromptu marks of regard, and I take the 
liberty of sending to you the verses written 
in my copy of Shelley: 


PERCY B. SHELLEY. 


Although I ne’er beheld thy face, 
Nor e’er its like shall find, 

Thy features’ ev'ry tender grace 
Is mirrored in my mind. 


My soul doth hold acquaintance here 
And converse sweet with thine, 
The whiles I breathe thy atmosphere 

And feel thy sway divine. 


For here thou'rt bodied forth in form 
Which time ne malice mars, 
And liv'st in light, through calm and 
storm, 
Immortal as the stars. 


The Paramount Issue. 


FLOYD GUNDERMAN, Union Hill, 
writes: “ Evidently R. N. Stephengg when 
he wrote ‘An Enemy to the King orgot 
that an individual by the name of Dumas 
had written several good historical novels, 
aiso. Perhaps it isn’t the author’s fault 
if he gets out of his ‘sphere of influence,’ 
for it’s ‘16 to 1’ that populer demand 
guides his pen. Therefore, historical nov- 
els are, and must be, (from a Democratic 
standpoirt,) ‘the paramount issue.’ 

“However, to any one wh® has read 
Dumass romance, covering the same per 
riod of French history as Mr. Stephens’s 
book does, the difference in style, in inci- 
dent, color, and lucidness will be marked- 
ly obvious. Mr. Stephens-has adopted the 
wrong platform.” 


The Coinage of Words. 


A. 8S. TOWNES, Greenville, 8. C., writes: 
“The ‘New English Dictionary’ published 
by the Philological Society of England 
and edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, is 
beyond all comparison the most scholarly 
and consequently the most satisfactory of 
all the English dictionaries. According to 
it, ‘Fad’s’ earliest appearance in print 
is in ‘Hughes's Life of Bishop Fraser, 
published in 1834, The etymology of the 
word is unkndéwn, but its origin is in cur- 
rent English dialects (chiefly midland.) 
Kenreth W. Millican of Yonkers, N. Y., 
is sustained by Dr. Murray in declaring 
that the word Is not ‘the latest fashion- 
able. slang.’ 

“But the close of the present century ts 
undoubtedly prolific in the birth of new 
words—witness ‘legationers’ in connection 
with the foreign legations besieged in Pe- 
king; also, the many strange words now 
made familiar to all English-speaking peo- 
ple by war in South Africa. Look out 
too, now, for an immense immigration of 
strange words brought about by the Chi- 
nese trouble. As the exciting events of 
the present pass away into history, most 
of the new words ncw appearing in the 
columns’ of the daily papers will disappear 
and be forgotten. But some will come 
to stay, because we need them. 

“ Sir Walter Scott, in the Waverley Nov- 
els, brought into the language many new 
yvords—words that when used them 
were merely: dialect forms, but are now, 
that is, a number of thom, classed as 
proper literary’ words, 

“The word ‘imponent,’ as used by the 
Italians in thely invitotion to ‘an imponent 

celebration,’ has 





ponent authority,’ &c.—quite a different 
meaning from its use by the Italian Exec- 
utive Committee as above quoted.” 





Music and the Poets. 
To The New York Times saturday Review: 

In a letter on “ A. Lang and Music,” in 
Tue SATURDAY Review of Aug. 4, by Mr. 
Cunninghame Moffet, he tries to prove that 
‘most poets and literary men hate music.” 

It is well that music, “ heavenly maid,” 
and spirit of the “ greatest of the arts,” 
soars high above all human criticism, or 
her bright wings would surely droop and 
lose half their lustre at such base libel. 

Let me quote the sayings of some poets 
and literary men on the subject, three of 
whom—Shelley, Tennyson, and Scott—Mr., 
Moffet says “ disliked music.” 

Shelley, it would seem, could not have 
felt a very great dislike for the art when 
he wrote that ode to *“* Music,’ beginning 
I pant for the music which is divine, 

My heart in its thirst is a dying power, 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower. 
Like an herbless plain for the gentle rain 

I gasp, I faint, til they wake again. 
Or in that fragment where he calls music - 
* Silver key of the fountain of tears.”’ 

And although I cannot find any one dis- 
tinct poem of Tennyson’s addressed to 
music, he must at some time have been 
under her sweet influence, for he sings in 
the choric song of the ‘“ Lotos Eaters" of 

Musie that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tired eyes. 

And surely all his poetry breathes forth 
the harmony of her spell. 

Sir Walter Scott’s poems, too, are full of 
the spirit of song, and he realizes the 
power of the melancholy with which the 
highest music floods the human soul when 
he makes one of his characters say: 


No song ever went to the heart 
Whose arrow was not feathered with sad- 
ness. 


Mme. de Staél thought to give archi- 
tecture highest praise when she called it 
‘frozen music."” Richter says, ‘‘ Music re- 
stores childhood,” and another author has 
said, ‘“‘ He that hath music in his soul will 
be most in love with the loveliest.” 

It seems to me that a lack ef apprecia- 
tion of music is by far rather the exception 
than the rule in the literary world. -The 
poet nature especially is most susceptible 
to its influence. We know that Shake- 
speare, prince of dramatists, calls music 
**the food of love"’ and regards it as be- 
longing chiefly to celestial realms, admit- 
ting that on this earth we catch but faint 
echoes of its beauty, for in speaking of the 
**Music of the Spheres” he says: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls, 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in we cannot hear It. 

Both musicians and poets, it is true, must 
shudder at the perversion of that art which 
is a heavenly gift, and sympathize with 
the “ musical sufferings of John Kreisler ” 
in Longfellow’s ‘“ Hyperion,” who was 
obliged to hear so many lamentable dis- 
cords evoked in music’s name. But no 
matter how often she may be misinter- 
preted, to those who understand the mean- 
ing of her language music remains the 
same—perfect, majestic, unalterable. 

In that most charming of musical stories, 
“Charles Auchester,"’ the idea is expressed 
thus: 

Music is—and is eternal; we cannot add 
one moment to its eternity, nor by our in- 
aenieane diminish the proper glory of our 
art. 

And in its very transitoriness, its un- 
earthliness, its unconsciousness of appeal, 
lie its greatest power. 

For ‘“‘ music is builded of breath alone, 
and dies with the vibrating air; the lIcast 
permanent, it is also the highest of the 
arts.” CONSTANCE. 

Chatham, N. J., Aug. 8, 1900. 


Ignorance of Musical History. 
To The New York Times Saturday KReriew: 

A few more words on the subject of 
your recent cditorial article, “ Literary 
Men and Music,"’ will not, I hope, be out 
of place. It again may be stated that few 
literary men are acquainted with the phil- 
osophy of music and the history of its de- 
velopment. How few of them, if they 
happered to be hearing an overture by 
Cherubini and one by Goldmark, or a sym- 
phony by Haydn and one by Tschaikow- 
sky or Dvorak, would know they were 
listening to compositions as different in 
period of development as Spenser's poetry 
is from Browning's? Then again, they 


will not comprehend any form in music, 
and co uently anything but sweet melo- 
dies is a burden to their untrained ears. 
The necessity of this knowledge of form 
in the tone art has been pointed out in a 
new volume by Prof. Raymond, “ The Rep- 
resentative Significance of ha 


LM. 
Jersey City, Aug. 7, 1900, 


Authors as Publishers. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In an article on “ Publishers’ Trusts” in 
Tae Saturpay Review of July 28 you say 
authors have made it profitable to publish 
their “own books.”” If my memory is not 
at fault I think you err in this statement. I 
have been in the book business fifty years, 
and I have yet to hear—with one or two 
exceptions—the name of an author who has 
made it profitable to publish his “own 
books.” 


Why have not authors made it profitable? 
I answer, for the best of reasons, they are 
authors and not publishers, nor business 
men. It is one thing to know how to write 
a book, but quite another thing to know 
how to make and sell that book. To be- 
come a successful book writer one must de- 
yote his time to learning how to write his 
books that he hopes will sell, and to become 
$ puspeeate’ book publisher one must devote 

me to learning the art of making and 
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tempt to piece together these autobio- 
graphic fragments or whether any littéra- 
teur will have the temerity to defy Rus- 
kin’s literary executors remains to be seen. 


’ 


Julian Ralph, who is now at his home in 
Kensington, West London, although still 
suffering from the injuries received in 
South Africa, is glorying in the fact that 
his misfortunes give him plenty of time for 
literary work. At present he is engaged 
upon the collection of all his later war let~- 
ters for a second volume, which will prob- 
ably be called “Scenes and Stories of 
War.” He is also writing a novel, which 
will deal with what women are doing and 
ean do in America; and, finally, he has in 
preparation a book for those who wish to 
enter journalism, which will bear the title 
“The Delightful Art of Writing for the 
Papers.” Mr, Ralph recently wrote to a 
friend in this city: 

I am quite as proud of having received 
the M. A. degree from Middlebury College 
as of anything that has ever happened to 
me. The civil war, which broke up my 
father’s fortune, rendered it impossible for 
me to go to college, and for a college to 
grant me one of its honors is a delight, and 
would be a supreme one were I quite cer- 
tain that a lifetime devoted to the study 
of English and to conscientious work of a 
modest character entitled me to it, 


Literature of London having once and for 
all settled the fact that Miss Cholmonde- 
ley’s ‘“‘Red Pottage” drew its title from 
that phrase in the Scripture, “And Esau 
said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with 
that same red pottage,” proceeds to explain 
the motto, ‘“ After the red pottage the ex- 
ceeding bitter cry,’’ which “is not very 
obscure either.” We are told that “* Esau’s 
lapse led to Jacob's inheritance, and it 
was when Esau heard the words of his 
father, that the blessing had already been 
given to his younger brother, that ‘he 
cried with a great and exceeding bitter 
cry.’” With these two facts nailed, Liter- 
ature adds that, whether a motto actually 
exists in the form given it by Miss Chol- 
mondeley or not, is of no account at all 


Capt. A. T. Mahan, the well-known au- 
thor and naval expert, is fast putting the 
finishing touches to his history of the war 
in South Africa, which will be published 
in September by P. F. Collier & Son. It 
will treat in a comprehensive and scholar- 
ly way the events from the beginning of 
hostilities to the fall of Pretoria. From a 
pictorial standpoint it will be an édition 
de luxe, as it will contain over 600 pic- 
tures, many of them equal in size to a 
rage of Collier’s Weekly. 


Throughout Poland next November cer- 
emonies will be held in honor of the au- 
thor of ‘‘Quo Vadis.” In Warsaw the 
féte will be marked by the presence of 
the novelist himself. Subscriptions are 
new being collected for the presentation 
of a Jubilee gift to Henryk Sienkiewicz. It 
is sanguinely expected that sufficient 
money will be subscribed to purchase a 
country estate for “the darling of the 
Polish Nation” on Polish soil. Apropos 
of ‘‘ Quo Vadis,” the increased sale of the 
French translation of that work in Paris 
can only be accounted for on the ground 
that it is reflective. The novel first ap- 
peared as a serial in La Revue Blanche 
and Le Mercure de France, while in 
book form it is included in a bulky vol- 
ume of 645 pages. The form and manner 
of presentation are not such as to recom- 
mend the book to the French, but it comes 
out so well advertised with reports of the 
prodigious figures representing the sales 
in other languages—1,000,000 copies in 
the United States, 40,000 in Italy, 150,000 
in Germany—that the bookshops on the 
boulevards are noting a run on the book. 
French religious reviews have also taken 
up the subject and there is now a report 
that the original French translation made 
by two Poles is to be superseded by an- 
other translation, the work of a _ well- 
known French man of letters, which will 
be presented in a more attractive volume. 
We also learn from French sources that 
the subscription in Poland has been so 
successful that the committee having the 
matter in charge have decided to purchase 
for the author the domain of Oblegorek at 
Kielce, where the novelist spent his child- 
hood, and which later passed out of his 
family through the reverses of fortune. 


The Roycroft Press edition of Mrs. 
Browning's “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,"’ originally issued at $5 a copy, was 
recently sold at Bangs’s for $12.50, which 
fact the Roycroft people use in announcing 
their edition of Dante Rossetti’'s sonnet- 
sequence, “The House of Life.” This is 
issued in an edition of 925 copies, on Roy- 
croft hand-made paper, at $5 per copy; each 
of the 102 sonnets beginning with a spe- 
cially designed large initial, hand flumi- 
nated throughout, the volume being bound 
in boards, with leather backs and corners. 
The Press does not consider this volume 
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and now editor of the Quarterly Review, is 
the author of a most interesting memoir 
of Henry Bradshaw, which was published 
some years ago. This book cannot help 
being found of the greatest interest by 
all people of bookish tastes. Indeed, such 
was the condition of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, and accurate bibliograph- 
ical knowledge generally, that not only was 
Mr. Bradshaw able to accomplish great re- 
sults in his chosen field, but: to alter many 
existing conditions in other libraries, and 
so aid in making book knowledge the exact 
stience it should be, that he is often called 
the father of English bibliography. In 
a paper on the present condition of this 
science, read before the Bibliographical So- 
ciety some time ago, and reprinted in its 
Transactions, we find its writer, Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatly, saying of Mr. Bradshaw: “ At 
present, bibliography, at its best, can only 
be designated as a descriptive science, but 
we ought to acknowledge its capability in 
the hands of genius of rising to the highest 
level. The late Mr. Bradshaw was the 
only man I have ever known who gave 
evidence of the possession of this power. 
His knowledge was so full and accurate, 
that by a process of reasoning he was able 
to indicate where certain unique manu- 
scripts were to be found, although unknown 
to their own custodians. His remarkable 
induction in respect to the order of Chau- 
cer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ which has ex- 
erted so wide an influence on the study 
of one great poet, was the result of pure 
scientific reasoning.” 


Picking up the other day Katherine 
Abbott's “ Trolley Trips About Fascinating 
Washington,” we were very much surprised 
at the great literary merit of the little vol- 
ume, which is, of course, primarily a guide 
book, The charm of the illustrations is 
very great, while the text Js not only writ- 
ten con amore, but shows an extremely 
thorough acquaintance with the Colonial 
history, biography, literature, and political 
happenings of not only Washington, but of 
Alexandria, Georgetown, the Potomac Val- 
ley, and, in fact, of the whole surrounding 
country. The book is full of the most 
fascinating little bits of biographical and 
bibliographical lore, so written as to make 
you feel quite certain Miss Abbott could 
tell you countless things of interest, were 
she so disposed, or not hampered by the 
limitations of space. The little book will 
be found well worth reading by those even 
te whom its practical information offers 
no inducement. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Abbott, or some one equally capable, may 
do for other cities what she has done for 
Washington and a few other localities. 


Richard Le Gallienne has just issued a 
new book entitled “The Beautiful Lie of 
Rome,’’ which is published in wrappers at 
a shilling net. It is hardly possible that this 
little book will be found of sufficient liter- 
ary merit to be entitled to rank among its 
author’s best work, and it is most re- 
grettable that a writer who can do work 
showing the certainty and delicacy of touch 
and charm of style to be found in Le Gal- 
lienne’s lateiy published “ Travels in Eng- 
land,” and in many of his earlier books, 
should so often publish work which goes 
far toward lowering his reputation. 


The latest Quaritch catalogue, issued in 
June, is devoted to special subjects only, 
coins, witchcraft, mythology, &c., while 
more than a third of its space will be found 
to be taken up by books on English 
bibliography, literary history, and works 
on book binding and printing, which is a 
strong indication of the rapidly growing 
popular interest in these latter subjects. 
This section contains, among other inter- 
esting books, the late Bernard Quaritch’s 
own Dictionary of English Book Collectors, 
which includes some foreign collectors whose 
libraries are either incorporated in English 
collections or whose books are chiefly to be 
found in England. The dictionary is pub- 
lished in parts, sewed, bearing date 1892-3, 
each partcontaining numerous portraits, fac 
similes of book plates, letters, &c., and are 
published at a shilling and sixpence each. 
Among the collectors dealt with—a fascin- 
ating mixture of ancient and modern—will 
be found Thomas Cranmer, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Earl of Sunderland, Henry Huth, 
Earl Spencer, Mrs. Rylands, William Beck- 
ford, Eari of Jersey, J. R. McCulloch, 
Gladstone, Edward FitzGerald, Duke of 
Roxburghe, Buckle, Sir Richard Burton, 
and many others, including some not so 
well known, but whose collections were of 
special interest. Not only the charm of the 
subject and the beauty and interest of the 
books described, but also Mr. Quaritch’s 
love of books and great bibliographical 
knowledge make the dictionary of the 
strongest possible interest, a true biblio- 
graphical treasure, although only thirteen 
parts have appeared. This section of the 
Quaritch catalogue, or, as he preferred to 
call them, rought lists, {ncludes priced 
catalogues of great sales, bibliographies 
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second Street, well known as one of the 
largest buyers at all the great book sales, 
announces the publication of a new month- 
ly, The Literary Collector, to which he 
invites subscriptions. There would seem to 
be a practically unoccupied field for a 
publication of this sort, and those who 
remember the little monthly issued by 
Messrs, Bowden & Smith, who made up 
the firm of “ Mitchell’s"’ a few years ago, 
which, while shortlived, was of great in- 
terest, will be attracted by the present 
announcement. The first number of this 
new venture will be issued on Oct. 1, and 
the yearly subscription therefor will be $1. 
While no list of contributors has been an- 
nounced, its publisher says that the little 
monthly will be entirely devoted to the in- 
terests of collectors of books and auto- 
graphs, will contain the latest news in all 
departments, as well as articles by well- 
known specialists in their several fields. 
It will be, it is said, not only entirely un- 
biased in criticism, but unusually generoys 
in praise where praise is due. It is hoped 
to make the journal so interesting to col- 
lectors In general that in a short time it 
will be found practically indispensable. 
The collecting habit is so constantly in- 
creasing in our city that if Mr. Smith's 
promises can be satisfactorily carried into 
execution, there ought to be a sufficiently . 
large public ready to welcome the appear- 
ance of his new venture. 


Although this portion of the book can 
hardly be said to have been neglected by 
reviewers, the opening chapter of Mr. 
James Lane Allen's “ The Reign of Law” 
does not seem to have attracted quite the 
special attention it deserves. It is cer- 
tainly one of the strongest, most perfect 
bits of poetical prose ever written. Had 
Mr. Allen done nothing else this would 
certainly have entitled him to a high place 
in the estimation of the most critical por- 
tion of the public, Indeed, such ts the 
charm of this chapter, this idyll of hemp, 
that more than one reader has already 
expressed a desire to have it republished in 
separate form, with its accompanying illus- 
trations, which for once really thoroughly 
accord with the spirft of the poem, as this 
chapter may well be called. As is so often 
the case with Mr. Allen’s best work, his 
words are so carefully chosen, his artistry 
so perfect, and his sentences and para- 
graphs so thoroughly co-related, that the 
charm of the whole cannot be adequately 
shown in quotation. Suffice it to say that 
each new reading of this strongest of all 
introductions, which consists of only about 
twenty pages, reveals new. beauties and 
fresher charms in all directions. It would 
only be necessary to glance over this por- 
tion of Mr. Allen’s book to win for it many 
readers, even were it the work of a new 
writer and not that of a man from whom 
we have learned to expect the most fin- 
ished work. The name of the English edi- 
tion of this novel is said to be “ The In- 
creasing Purpose” —(“ Yet I doubt not 
through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs,”)—which would in any case be a 
much more satisfactory title than “ The 
Reign of w,” and one which would seem 
to better indicate the scope of tht story. 
The book has been widely read, having 
gone into several editions, even although 
but lately published; but if it be still un- 
known to any of our readers, it can be 
most heartily recommended as one of the 
best and strongest books of the season. 


The noteworthy exhibition of caricatures 

and posters dealing with the Franco-Ger- 
man war, arranged by the Print Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library for 
the Summer months, has attracted more at- 
tention than might have been expected. 
Even during the hottest days there have 
been visitors to the exhibition, and there 
has been a noticeable sprinkling of Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen. ‘To the latter these 
satirical pictorial comments would be of 
interest because, though directed against 
German and French alike, they are all 
drawn by French artists, so that the sting 
of censure for French faults is softened by 
the knowledge that it represents, at the 
worst, a vigorous, perhaps even 
self-condemnation. Translations accom- 
panying these prints and official posters 
serve to heighten their usefulness and in- 
terest. The exhibit will be open to the 
public until the beginning or middle of 
September, at the Lenox Building. The 
remarkable little collection of Japanese 
pictures of the Japanese-Chinese war also 
continues to attract much attention at the 
Astor Building. The exhibitions, which 
are arranged from time to time by the 
Print Department in the buildings of the 
Public Library, are designed to meet va- 
ried interests and to appeal to an increas- 
ing publi 
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reporter | 
who had come to visit him at his home in 


have, however, been obliged to compromise 
on Col Schiel, the well-known German 
officer of the Boer army, who is now in 
exile with Cronje. The Colonel’s memoirs 
are now well in hand, and will be published 
in London some time in October, It will be 
remembered that he was captured at 
Blandslaagte, in the first stage of the war, 
and has evidently written his book in the 
leisure moments snatched from his fruit- 
less attempts to devise some means of es- 
cape. He was a Lieutenant of Prussian 
Hussars about thirty years, and quitted the 
service to seek employment in South 
Africa. The Transvaal Government en- 
gaged his services shortly after the Lon- 
don Convention was signed, and subse- 
quently sent him to Berlin to learn there 
the latest gunnery improvements, buy ar 
tillery, and draw plans for forts. The re- 
sults of that mission have been severely 
felt by the English in the present cam- 
paign. 


Mr. Murray, who is publishing in London 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s latest novel, which 
was brought out in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons under the title of “ The 
Touchstone,” gives an interesting account 
of the difficulties which were encountered 
in naming it. It seems that while it was 
passing through Mr. Murray’s press with 
the American title attached, the publisher 


discovered that there was already a novel 


by that name in British circulation. He 
therefore decided to change the title and 
wrote at once to Mrs. Wharton, who was 
then traveling in Italy, asking her permis~- 
sion to call her book “ The Touch of a Vane 
ished Hand” After a month a reply came 
by telegraph, asking him to adopt another 
title which unfortunately had also been 
forestalled. “ Meanwhile,” says Mr. Mur- 
ray, “the sheets had all been printed off 
when I was informed that a novel was pub- 
lished in 1889 called ‘The Touch of a Van- 
ished Hand.’ In telegraphing the author 
gave me no address, and as a decision had 
to be made without further delay, I have 
ventured to give the book the title which 
it now bears—‘A Gift from the Grave’— 
and L hope that no other elaimant will now 
arise.” 


We learn from an American tourist in the 
English lake district that the Ruskin ex- 
hibition at Coniston now offers a fresh 
place of pilgrimage for literary foreigners 
sojourning in the United Kingdom. Both 
the artistic and literary sides of Ruskin’s 
career are represented there, and all the 
relics are trustworthily dated. Among the 
books are his first published writing in 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, 
1834; his first published poem, 1835; his 
Newdigate prize poem; first editions of 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture,”’ ‘‘ The 
Stones of Venice,” “Modern Painters,” 
“Time and Tide,” and “Elements of 
Drawing"; and there are also the manu- 
scripts of some of his unpublished writ- 
ings, a Greek Psalter of 1396, which Ruskin 
annotated; the original manuscript of Sir 
Walter Scott's “‘ The Black Dwarf,” and a 
presentation copy of the first edition of 
Rogers’s “ Italy.’’ 


We understand that G: P. Putnam’s Sons 
are to be the publishers of Dr. William 
Barry’s ‘‘ The Papal Monarchy,” of which 
we recently gave an outline in these col- 
umns. The doctor has also just put the 
finishing touches to his new novel, “ The 
Wizard's Knot,” which is a story of the 
time just before and during the great fam- 
ine in Ireland, the scene being laid in the 
southwest angle of Cork and Kerry. It 
may interest some to recall at this time 
that in Dr. Barry’s Arden Massiter ” there 
is to be found a graphic picture of Rome 
before the Pope lost his temporal power. 
The riotous overturning of a Ministry is one 
of the incidents of the Story, and readers 
intimate with recent Italian history do not 
hesitate to identify some of the leading 
characters with priests and politicians of 
more than national repute. 


According to The Religio-Philosophical 
Journal, literary aspirants who become dis- 
couraged by the stereotyped form in which 
manuscripts are said to be rejected should 
straightway their rejected material 
to a Chinese publisher who, on refusing a 
contribution, cannot possibly stir up mal- 
ice in the author’s heart. This is the way 
in which a publisher rejects a manuscript 
in China: 


send 


Illustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon! 
Look upon thy Slave, who rolls at thy feet, 
who kisses the earth before thee, and de- 
mands of thy charity permission to speak 
and live. We have read thy Manuscript 
with delight. By the bones of our Ancestors 
we swear that never have we encountered 
such a Masterpiece. Should we print it, 
His Majesty the Emperor would order us 
to take it as a criterion, and never again 
to print anything which was not equal te 
it. As that would not be possible before 
Ten Thousand Years, all trembling we re- 
turn thy Manuscript, and beg of thee Ten 
Thousand Pardons. See! my hand is at 
my feet, and I am thy Slave. 





FUTURE OF THE NOVEL. 


An Analysis and a Forecast by 
Henry James.* 


Beginnings, as we all know, are usually 
small things, but continuations are not al- 
ways strikingly great ones, and the place 
occupied in the world by the prolonged 
prose fable has become, in our time, among 
the incidents of literature, the most sur- 
prising example to be named of swift and 
extravagant growth, a development be- 
yond the measure of very early appearance. 
it is a form that has had a fortune so lit- 
tle to have been foretold at its cradle. The 
germ of the comprehensive epic was more 
recognizable in the first barbaric chant 
than that of the novel, as we know it to- 
day, in the first anecdote retailed to amuse. 
It arrived, in truth, the novel, late at self- 
consciousness; but it has done its utmost 
ever since to make up for lost opportuni- 
ties. 

The flood at present swells and swells, 
threatening the whole field of letters,. as 
would often seem, with submersion. It 
plays, in what may be called the passive 
consciousness of many persons, a part that 
directly marches with the rapid increase 
of the multitude able to possess itself in 
one way and another of the book. The 
book, in the Anglo-Saxon world, is_every- 
where, and it is in the form of the volumi- 
nous prose fable that we see it penetrate 
easiest and furthest. Penetration appears 
really to be directly aided by mere mass 
and bulk. There is an immense public, if 
public be the name, inarticulate but abys- 
mally absorbent, for which, at its hours of 
ease, the printed volume has no, other as- 
sociation. This public—the public that 
subscribes, borrows, lends, that picks up 
in one way and another, sometimes even by 
purchase—grows and grows each year, and 
nothing is thus more apparent than that, 
of all the recruits it brings to the book, 
the most numerous by far are those that it 
brings to the “ story.” 

This number has gained, tn our time, an 
augmentation from three sources in par- 
ticular, the first of which, indeed, is per- 
haps but a comprehensive name for the 
two others. The diffusion of the rudiments, 
the multiplication of common schools, has 
had more and more the effect of making 
readers of women and of the very young. 
Nothing is so striking in a survey of this 
field, and nothing to be so much borne in 
mind, as that the larger part of the great 
multitude that sustains the teller and the 
publisher of tales is constituted by boys and 
girls; by girls in especial, if we apply the 
term to the later stages of the life of the 
innumerable women who, under modern 
arrangements, increAsingly fail to marry— 
fall, apparently, even largely to desire to. 
It is not too much to say of many of these 
that they live in a great measure by the 
immediate aid of the novel—confining the 
question, for the moment, to the fact of 
consumption alone. 

The literature, as it may be called for 
convenience, of children, is an industry 
that ocupies by itself a very considerable 
quarter of the scene. Great fortunes, if not 
great reputations, are made we learn by 
writing for schoolboys, and the period dur- 
ing which they consume the compound art- 
fully prepared for them appears—as they 
begin earlier and continue later—to add to 
itself at both ends. This helps to account 
for the fact that public libraries, especially 
those that are private and money-making 
enterprises, put into circulation more vol- 
umes of “ stories"’ than of all other things 
together of which volumes can be made. 
The published statistics are extraordinary 
and of the sort to engender many kinds of 
uneasiness. The sort of taste that used to 
be called “ good” has nothing to do with 
the matter; we are so demonstrably in pres- 
ence of millions for whom taste is but an 
obscure, confused, immediate instinct. In 
the flare of railway bookstalls, in the shop 
fronts of most booksellers, especially the 
provincial; in the advertisements of the 
weekly newspapers, and in fifty places be- 
sides, this testimony to the general pref- 
erence triumphs, yielding a good-natured 
corner at most to a bunch of treatises on 
athletics or sport, or a patch of theology, 
old and new. * * * ® 


The novel is, of all pictures, the most 
comprehensive and the most elastic It 
will stretch anywhere—it will take in abso- 
lutely anything. All it needs is a subject 
and a painter. But for its subject, mag- 
nificently, it has the whole human con- 
sciousness, And if we are pushed a step 
further backward and asked why the rep- 
resentation should be required when the 
object represented is itself mostly so ac- 
eessible, the answer to that appears to be 
that man combines with his eternal desire 
for more experience an infinite cunning as 
to getting his experience as cheaply as 
possible. He will steal it whenever he can. 
He likes to live the life of others, yet is 
well aware of the points at which it may 
too intolerantly resemble his own. The 
vivid fable, more than anything else, gives 
him this satisfaction on easy terms; gives 
him knowledge abundant, yet vicarious. It 
enables him to select, to take, and to leave; 
so that to feel he can afford to neglect it 

must have a rare faculty or great op- 
portunities for the extension of experience 
by thought, by emotion, by onergy—at 
first hand. 

Yet it is doubtless not this cause alone 
that contributes to the contemporary del- 
uge; other circumstances operate, and one 
of them is probably, in truth, if looked into, 
something of an abatement of the great 
fortune we have been called upon to ad- 
mire. The high prosperity of fiction has 
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of the times "—the de times ""—the demoralization, the vul- 
garization of literature in general, the in- 
creasing familiarity of all such methods of 
communication, the making itself supreme- 
ly felt, as it were, of the presence of the 
ladies and the children—by whom I mean, 
in other words, the reader, irreflective and 
uncritical. If the novel, in fine, has found 
itself, socially speaking, at such a rate the 
book par excellence, so, on the other hand, 
the book, has in the same degree found it- 
self a thing of small ceremony. * * * * 

So, as regards the tangible type, the end 
is that, in its undefended, its positively ex- 
posed, state, we continue to accept it, con- 
scious even of a peculiar beauty in an ap- 
peal made from a footing so precarious. It 
throws itself wholly on our generosit,, and 
very often indeed gives us, by the reception 
it meets, a useful measure of the quality of 
the delicacy of our minds. There is, to my 
sense, no work of literary, or of any other, 
art that any human being is under the 
smallest positive obligation to “like.” 
There is no woman—no matter of what 


“Joveliness—in the presence of whom it is 


anything but a man’s unchallengeably own 
affair that he is ‘‘in love”’ or out of it. 

It is not a question of manners; vast is 
the margin left to individual freedom; and 
the trap set by the artist occupies no dif- 
ferent ground—Robert Louis Stevenson has 
admirably expressed the analogy—from the 
offer of her charms bythe lady. There only 
remain infatuations that we envy and emu- 
late. When we do respond to the appeal, 
when we are caught in the trap, we are held 
and played upon; so that how in the world 
can there not be a future, however late In 
the day, for a contrivance possessed of this 
precious secret? The more we think of it 
the more we feel that the prose picture can 
never be at the end of its tether until it 
looses its sense of what it can do. It can 
do simply everything, and that is its 
strength and its life. It plasticity, its elas- 
ticity, are infinite; there is no color, no ex- 
tension it may not take from the nature of 
its subject or the temper of its craftsman. 
It has the extraordinary advantage—a 
piece of luck scarcely credible—that, while 
capable of giving an impression of the high- 
est perfection and the rarest finish, it moves 
in a luxyrious independence of rules and 
restrictions. 

Think as we may, there is nothing we can 
mention as a consideration outside itself 
with which it must square, nothing we can 
name as one of its peculiar obligations or 
interdictions. It must, of course, hold our 
attention and reward it, it must not appeal 
on false pretenses; but these necessities, 
with which, obviously, disgust -and dis- 
pleasure interfere, are not peculiar to it— 
all works of art have them in common. 
For the rest it has so clear a field that, if 
it perishes, it will surely be by its fault, 
by its superficiality, in order to figure the 
dramatic stroke of its revival under the 
touch of a life-giving master. The temper- 
ament of the artist can do so much for it 
that our desire for some exemplary felicity 
fairly demands even the vision of that su- 
preme proof. If we were to linger on this 
vision long enough, we should doubtless, in 
fact, be brought to wondering—and still for 
very loyalty to the form itself—whether 
our own prospective conditions may not be- 
fore too long appear to many critics to call 
for some such happy coup on the part of a 
great artist yet to come. 

A community addicted to reflection and 
fond of ideas will try experiments with 
the ‘story’ that will be left untried In a 
community mainly devoted to traveling 
and shooting, to pushing trade and playing 
football. There are many judges doubtless 
who hold that experiments—queer and un- 
canny things at best—are not necessary to 
it, that its face has been, once for all, 
turned in one way, and that, it has only 
to go straight before it. If that is what it 
is actually doing in England and America 
the main thing to say about its future 
would appear to be that this future will in 
very truth more and more define itself as 
negligible. For all the while the immense 
variety of life will stretch away to right 
and to left, and all the while there may be 
on such lines perpetuations of its great mis- 
take of failing of intelligence. That mis- 
take will be ever for the admirable art, 
the only one really inexcusable, because of 
being a mistake about, as we may say, its 
own soul. The form of novel that is stupid 
on the general question of its freedom is 
the single form that may, & priori, be un- 
hesitatingly pronounced wrong. 


The most interesting, thing to-day, there- 
fore, among pacanare is the degree in 
which we may count on seeing a sense of 
that freedom cultivated and bearing fruit. 
What else is this, indeed, but one of the 
most attaching elements in the great drama 
of our wide-English-speaking life? As the 
novel is at any moment the most imme- 
diate and, as it were, admirably treach- 
erous picture of actual manners—indirectly 
as well as directly, and by what it does 
rot touch as well as what it does—so its 
present situation, where we are most con- 
cerned with it, is exactly a reflection of 
our social changes and chances, of the signs 
and portents that lay most traps for most 
observers, and make wp in general what 
is most “ amusing” in the spectacle we of- 
fer. Nothing, I may say, for instance, 
strikes me more as meeting this description 
than the predicament finally arrived at, for 
the fictive energy, in consequence of our 
long and most respectable tradition of mak- 
ing it defer supremely, in treatment, say, of 
a delicate case to the inexperience of the 
young. The particular knot the coming 
novelist who shall prefer not simply to beg 
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THE BOOKMAN (New York) 


SAYS: 


‘A very careful reading of it compels us at the outset to say that no American writer for 
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is of no particular importance, but all 
book a marvellous picture of American life to-day. 
part of it deserve equal praise; and while the local color— 
New York or Washington—is perfect, the story as a whole is 
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chosen—it has, mainly, always obeyed an 
unreasoning instinct of avoidance in which 
there has often been much that was felici- 
tous. While society was frank, was free 
about the accidents and incidents of the 
human constitution, the novel took the 
same robust ease as society. The young 
men then were so very young that they 
were not table high. But they began to 
grow, and from the moment their little 
chins rested on the mahogany, Richardson 
and Fielding began to go under it. There 
came into being a mistrust of any but the 
most guarded treatment of the great rela- 
tion between men and women, the constant 
world-renewal which was the conspicuous 
sign that whatever the prose picture of life 
was prepared to take upon itself, it was 
not prepared to take upon itself not to be 
superficial. Its position became very much: 
“There are other things, don’t you know? 
For heaven’s sake, let that one pass!” 
And to this wonderful propriety of letting 
it pass the business has been for these so 
many years—with the consequence we sec 
to-day—largely devoted. 

The consequences are of many sorts, not 
a few altogether charming. One of them 
has been that there is an immense omis- 
sion in our fiction—which, though many 
critics will always judge that it has vitiat- 
ed the whole, others will continue to speak 
of it as signifying but a trifle. One can 
only talk for one’s self, and of the Eng- 
lish and American novelists of whom I 
am fond I am not so superlatively fond that 
I prefer to take them as they are. I can- 
not so much as imagine Dickens and Scott 
without the “lovemaking” left, as the 
phrase is, out. They were, to my percep- 
tion, absolutely right—from the moment 
their attention to it could absolutely be 
perfunctory—practically not to deal with 
it. In all their work it fs, in spite of the 
number of pleasant sketches of affection 
gratified or crossed, the element that mat- 
ters least. Why not therefore assume, it 
will accordingly be asked, that discrimina- 
tions, which have served their purpose so 
well in the past, will continue not less suc- 
cessfully to meet the case? What will you 
have better than Scott and Dickens? 


Nothing certainly can be, {t may at least 
as promptly be replied, and I can tmagine 
no more comfortable prospect than jogging 
along perpetually with a renewal of such 
blessings. The difficulty Iles In the fact 
that two of the great conditions have 
changed. The novel is older and so are 
the young. It would seem that everything 
the young can possibly do for us in the 
matter has been successfully done. They 
have kept out one thing after the other, 
yet there is still a certain completeness we 
lack, and the curious thing ts that it ap- 
pears to be they themselves who are mak- 
ing the discovery. ‘You have kindly 
taken,” they seem to say to the fiction- 
mongers, “ our education off the hands of 
our parents and pastors, and that, doubt- 
less has been very convenient for them, 
and left them free to amuse themselves, 


“But what, all the while, pray, if it's a 
question of education, have you done with 
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has, for a good while now, settled down 
into the way of doing. There are too many 
sourcés of interest neglected—whole cate- 
gories of manners, whole crepuscular 
classes and provinces, museums of charac- 
ter and condition unvisited; while it is, on 
the other hand, mistakenly taken for 
granted that safety lies in all the loose and 
thin material that keeps reappearing in 
forms at once ready made and sadly the 
worse for wear. The simple themselves 
may finally turn against our simplifications, 
so that we need not after all be more roy- 
alist than the king, or more childish than 
children. It is certain that there is no real 
health for any art—I am not speaking, of 
course, of any mere industry—that does 
not move a step in advance of its further- 
est follower. 

It would be curious—really a great com- 
edy—if the renewal were to spring just 
from the satiety of the very readers for 
whom the sacrifices have hitherto been 
supposed to be made. It bears on this that 
as nothing is more salient in English life 
to-day, to fresh eyes, than the revolution 
taking place in the position and outlook of 
women—and taking place much more deep- 
ly in the quiet than even the noise on the 
surface demonstrates—so we may very well 
yet see the female elbow itself, kept in 
increasing activity by the play of the pen, 
smash with final resonance the window 
all this time most superstitiously closed. 
The particular draught that has been most 
deprecated will in that case take care of 
the question of freshness. It is the opinion 
of some observers that when women do ob- 
tain a free hand they wi! not repay their 
long debt to the precautionai,y attitude of 
men by unlimited consideration fur the nat- 
ural delicacy of the latter. 

To admit, ihen, that the great anodynecan 
ever totally fail to work is to imply, in 
short, that this will only be by some grave 
fault in some high quarter. Man rejoices in 


an incomparable faculty for presently mu- 
tilating and disfiguring any plaything that 
has helped create for him the illusion of 
leisure; nevertheless, so long as life re- 
tains its power of projecting itself into his 
imagination, he wili find the novel work 
of the impression better than anything he 
knows. Anything better for the purpose 
has yet to be discovered. He will ve it 
up only when life itself too thoroughly dis- 
agrees with him. Even then, indeed, may 
fiction not find a second wind, or a fiftieth, 
in the very portrayal of that “collapse? Til 
the world is an unpeopled voyage there will 
be an image in the mirror. 

What need more immediately concern us, 
therefore, is the care of seeing that the im- 
age shall continue various and vivid. There 
is much frankly to be said for those who, 
in spite of all brave pleas, feel it to be 
cons ef menaced, for very little re- 
flection will help to show us how the pros- 
awe] strikes them. They see the whole 

siness too divorced on the one side from 
observation and perception, and on the 
other from the art and taste. They get 
too little of the first hand impression, the 
effort to netrate—that effort for -which 
the Fren have the admirabie on 
to foulller—and still less, if of 
any selience of composition, -_ architect- 
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trifle, though indeed it is the concomitant 
of an edged force, that “ mystery ” Lay 
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few days before his death: 


My aim in this book has been to repro- 
duce my own experience in our civil war 
in such a way as to help the reader under- 
stand just how the duties and problems of 
that great conflict presented themselves 
successively to one man who had an active 

t in it from the beginning to the end. 

n my military service I was so conscious 
of the benefit it was to me to get the per- 
sonal view of men who had served in our 
own or other wars, as distinguished from 
the general or formal history, that I formed 
the purpose soon after peace was restored 
to write such a narrative of my own army 
life. My relations to many prominent offi- 
cers and civilians were such as to give op- 
portunities for intimate knowledge of. their 
personal qualities as well as their public 
conduct. It has seemed to me that it might 
be useful to share with others what I thua 
learned, and to throw what light I could 
upon the events and the men of that time. 


The Huxley Memoirs Almost Ready. 


The sheets of the American edition of 
“The Life and Letters of Thomas H. Hux- 
ley,”” (two volumes,) edited by his son 
Leonard Huxley, are now passing through 
the press of D. Appleton & Co. We are in- 
formed that oneof the many important feat- 
ures of the work which will be considerably 
emphasized is the exposition of Huxley's 
attitude toward religion, which is made 
clear in these pages; especial attention is 
also paid to a notable correspondence with 
Charies Kingsley. Owing to the particular 
relationship, not only between England and 


America, but of America’s earlier relations | 


to Huxley, a special introduction has been 
prepared by Leonard Huxley for the Amer- 
ican edition. It will be recalled that Hux- 
ley’s “‘ Lay Sermons” found an eager au- 
dience in the United States even before 
they were appreciated in England, and 
when, a few years later, Prof. Huxley came 
to lecture in the United States, his recep- 
tion here was most cordial and was never 
forgotten by him. “ His own interest,” 
writes Mr. Leonard Huxley, “in the pres- 
ent problems of the country (the United 
States) and the possibilities of its future, 
was always keen, not merely :as touching 
the devclopment of a vast political force 
-one of the dominant factors of the near 
future—but far more as touching the char- 
acter of its approaching greatness. Huge 
territories and vast resources were of small 
interest to him in comparison with the use 
to which they should be put. None felt 
more vividly than he that the true great- 
ness of a nation would depend upon the 
spirit of the principles it adopted, upon the 
character of the individuals who make up 
the nation and shape the channels in which 
the currents of its being will hereafter 
flow.”’ 


; The Creator of M. Lecogq. 

It is now a well-known fact that most of 
the material from which those famous 
writers of French detective stories, For- 
tuné du Boisgobéy and Gaboriau, drew 
their inspiration was gathered from the 
archives of the French Police Department, 
Most everybody at one time or another has 
read their curious and wonderful tales, 
and when conditions permit are apt to find 
relaxation in reading them again. The in- 
terest therefore will be considerable when 
it is learned that an illustrated edition of 
Gaboriau’s novels in six volumes, especially 
translated, is being prepared by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Most of these novels have 
a deeper meaning than is gathered by the 
mere panorama of sensations. They de- 
scribe the never-ending war that society 
is making upon the under world of Paris— 
the endless warfare waged between law 
and crime. But whether this impresses us 
or not, the solitary and authoritative figure 
of M. Lecoq is a burr that is not easily 
rubbed from the memory. The books and 
their illustrators are as follows: ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Lecoq” and “The Honor of the 
Name,” illustrated by Bayard Jones; “ File 
No. 113,” by W. Glackens; ‘‘ Other People’s 
Money,” by Victor Perard; ‘“‘ The Widow 
Lerouge,”’ by Louise L. Heustis, and ‘* The 
Mystery of Orcival,”’ illustrated by Jules 
Guerin. 


An Italian on English Local Government 


For several months past it has been no- 
ticed by the readers of Italian newspapers 
that with the beginning of their sympathy 
with the British in the South African war 
a general brondening influence has been 
exercised upon the non-Clerical press, which 
has in it many elements of progress and of 
education. We now have from the press 
of Bocca of Rome a two-volume work by 
Signor Pietro Bertolini, formerly Italian 
Under Secretary of State for Finance, and 
until recently Under Secretary of State for 
the Interior, It is entitled ‘‘Il Governo 
Locale Inglese e le sue Relazioni con la 
Vita Nazionale,’’ (English Local Govern- 
ment and Its Relations to National Life.) 
This work, although representing the la- 
bors of an Italian, is probably the most 
complete account of the development of 
local Government in England from the 
Saxon period to the Local Government Act, 
in 1894, which exists in any foreign lan- 
guage, if not indeed in the English lan- 
guage itself. The author begins by a min- 
ute description of the feudal system, the 
evolution of local authorities, the growth 
of rates, the development of the functions 
of Justices of the Peace, and of the mani- 
fold organs of local Government. Histo- 
rians in particular will be interested in that 
part of the Italian’s work which deals with 
the incidental criticisms and in all the cau- 
tious generalizations which Signor Berto- 
lini seatters throughout his pages. His 
method is severely historical except where, 
for instance, he incidentally notes the in- 
fluence of the popular constitution of An- 
@lo-Saxon courts of justice in developing 
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In English Gardens. 

Owing to the fact that over ten thousand 
copies of ** The Century Book of Garden-. 
ing’ have been sold in England, its ap- 
pearance in this country from the press of © 
Doubleday, Page & Co. should have an in- 
terest for many. As everybody knows, who, 
is at all interested in the subject of ama- 
teur gardening, the English country gen- 
tleman has. a. distinct. gardening. of his 
own, which has no more resemblance to 
the conventions of Italian gardening than 
it has to the “ artistic disorder "’ of the av- 
erage American front yard. This book, 
which is published in England by the pro- 
prietors of that well-known paper Country 
Life, will be brought out here under the 
editorship of E. T. Cook. The illystrations 
include pictures of practically every Eng- 
lish plant in cultivation, and the text goes 
fully into the care and deyelopment of all 
floral and horticultural life of the garden. 


Items of the Day. 


Miss Sally Pratt McLean Greene's ‘ Vesty 
of the Basins" will shortly be brought out 
in an elaborate illustrated edition by Har- 
per & Brothers. The pictures are repro- 
ductions of photographs taken by Clifton 
Johnson, ‘who, following the directions of 
the author, went over the scenes of the 
novel in Maine a few weeks ago. 

“In Hostile Red,” J. L. Altsheler’s ro- 
mantic historical novel, will be published in. 
a few weeks by Doubieday, Page & Co. 
Although a romance of the Monmouth 
campaign, the principal scenes are laid 
in Philadelphia, into which city intrude 
two young American officers in the uni- 
form of their British enemies. The chief 
interest centres about the beautiful daugh- 
ter of John Desmond, who, although hav- 
ing a patriot for a father, is herself believed 
to be a Tory of the deepest dye. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr's * Trinity Bells,” 
published a few months ago in this city 
by J. F. Taylor & Co., is to be brought out 
in the coming Autumn in London by Fisher 


Unwin. 


“A Princess of Arcady”’ is a new novel 
by Arthur Henry, which Doubleday, Page 
& Co. have in preparation. The tale begins 
with the career of two children on a little 
Canadian island, and ends with a _ love 
scene in an old-fashioned garden now sur- 
rounded by a great city. The book ts said 
to resemble somewhat ‘“ Paul and Vir- 
ginia.” 


“A Kentucky Cardinal" ant “ After- 
math,” James Lane Allen's novels, will 
shortly be issued in a one-volume edition 
by the Macmillan Company with illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thompson. 


“Church Folks,” by Dr. John Watson, 
(Jan Maclaren,) is In press at Doubleday, 
Page & Co.’s. It deals with the relations 
between minister and congregation, the 
proper and objectionable ways of raising 
money, and the thousand “ burning "’ ques- 
tions which are always arising, all of which 
are viewed in the light of the doctor's 
broad experience, 


“A Critical Examination of Irish His- 
tory: Being a Replacement of the False by 
the True, from the Elizabethan Conquest 
to the Legislative Union of 1800,” is a vol- 
ume in press at Longmans, Green & Co.'s. 
The author is T. Dunbar Ingram, LL. D. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing “ A 
History of Greece, to the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great,’”’ by J. B. Bury of Edin- 
burgh, with maps and plans; also Volumes 
Ill, and IV. in the Temple Classics, which 
include “The Golden Legend; or, Lives of 
the Saints,’ Englished by William Caxton 
and edited by F. 8. Ellis. This series, it 
will be recalled, is under the editorship of 
Israel Gollancz; each volume has for front- 
ispiece an etching or photogravure portrait. 

“North Carolina Mountain Sketches,”” by 
Mary Nelson Carter, is in preparation at A, 
C. McClurg & Co.'s. It is a record of the 
friendly visits paid by a woman to some of 
the poor whites in that State and is said to 
be filled with graphic descriptions and 
kindly, sympathetic humor. 


A reproduction of the portrait of Admiral 
Dewey painted by Vilma Parlaghy occu- 
pies the title page of the current issue of 
The Little Chronicle, Chicago's weekly 
newspaper for boys and girls. The same 
issue contains a life sketch of the late 
King Humbert of Italy, with portraits. 
Apropos of the Chinese situation, there is 
an article on the education of the young 
Emperor. There is also a sketch of Miss 
Louise Truax, the great-grandniece of 
Ethan Allen, who has actually whistled her 
way into London society. 


The August number of The American 
Methodist Magazine contains a literary ar- 
ticle of impressions, ‘‘ Back to Ireland,” by 
Samuel Henry Pye. There are also “ Ten- 
nyson and Immortality,” by William H. 
Mosley, and “ Robinson Crusoe’s Island.” 
The last is an attempt to present Juan Fer- 
nandez as a modern dwelling place, 


“Folly Corner,” Mrs. Dudley's strong 
Sussex tale, has just been sent to press 
by Henry Holt & Co. for its third time, 


Harper & Brothers have had their per- 
manent catalogue entirely reset, and it will 
shortly be reprinted from new plates and in 
an entirely new and attractive style hith- 
erto unattempted in this form of publica- 
tion, 


Apropos of the awakened interest In 
China, there is a color book about little 
Chinese children to be published next 
month by R. H. Russell, under the title of 
“The Moon Babies.”’. Miss Helen Hyde 
has made pictures for the book, while Miss 


Edwin Markham’s “‘ Second Book of Po- 
ems,"" which will be issued frém the press~ 
of McClure, Phillips & Co. early in Octo- 
ber, will contain several poems not before. 
published, The note-of hopefulness runs 
through the verses in this volume, quite in 
contrast to the pessimism which some 
critics read into ‘The Man with the Hoe.” 


In order to meet the necessity for greater 
facilities than their present plant affords, 
P. F. Collier & Son, the publishers of Col- 
lier's Weekly, have decided to erect a 
model publishing house. It will-be built by’ 
the John Jacob Astor estate on a plot of 
thirteen lots running through from Little 
West Twelfth to West Thirteenth Street, 
between Washington Street and Ninth Ave- 
nue. 


The educational ideas suggested in ‘‘ The 
School and Society,” by Dr. John Dewey, 
are not theoretical by any means. Dr. 
Dewey has been carrying out his own sug- 
gestions in the work of the Elementary 
School of the University of Chicago, prac- 
ticing what he preaches, and the results 
have been particularly gratifying. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. have just issued a third edi- 
tion of this helpful volume. 


“In Cupid's Court” will shortly be is- 
sued with R. H. Russell's imprint. Miss 
Ina Russelle Warren has collected a num- 
ber of lyrics and love poems by ancient 
and modern poets, and, under Mr. Russell's 
care, they are being put in dainty book 
form, with cupids running rife in borders 
and full-page reproductions of pictures of 
Cupid as seen by the eyes of Titian, Ra- 
phael, Guercino, and Franceschini. 


Morley Roberts's latest book, ‘‘ The Fugi- 
tives,’’ which is now being serialized in the 
newspapers, will be issued in book form by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. next week. It is a 
novel of the South African war, one of the 
few stories of that background that has 
been deemed worthy a reading on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


The Homiletic Review for August has an 
article by Dr. H. K. Carroll, late Special 
United States Commissioner to Porto Rico, 
and vow Assistant Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society. The article is entitled “The Out- 
look of Chfistendom eat the Close of the 
Century.’ The author is very optimistic 
and lays particular emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of Christian charity, 


R. C. Bowman of The Minneapolis Trib- 
une, who is well known to the readers of 
comic periodicals as a cartoonist, is about 
to publish through Alfred Bartlett of Bos- 
ton a little volume of humorous verse called 
“Freckles and Tan."’ Mr. Bowman's illus- 
trations will accompany the text. 


Additional tales about the “ Stickit Min- 
ister’ by 8. R. Crockett are in preparation 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. in a volume 
which will be entitled ‘The Stickit Min- 
ister’s Wooing.”’ It may be recalled that 
it was through this character that Mr. 
Crockett first won public attention some 
seven, years ago. Since then he has shown 
his talents in many and varied fields. In 
the forthcoming volume he returns to his 
original field. There are fifteen stories in 
all, some of which have never before ap- 
peared. ? 


**Memories" is a volume of verse by 
Edward Robertson Taylor of Hastings Col- 
lege of the Law, San Francisco. The vol- 
ume includes twenty sonnets, in which an 
attempt has been made to portray some of 
the poet’s boyhood experiences. The text 
appears upon rubricated pages, and is pri- 
vately printed by the author, 


“A Private Chivalry,” a new novel by 
Francis Lynde, will be published next week 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


The August number of The Outlook, which 
is also the thirteenth annual educational 
number, has an article by Sylvester Bax- 
ter on “The Cuban Teachers at Harvard.” 
The illustrations include several photo- 
graphs made expressly for this purpose. 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie also has an article 
on the University of Virginia, while Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, the editor in chief, has 
written an educational article called “ The 
Two Paths.” 


A, L. Stonecypher of Omaha announces 
that In the Autumn he will issue the third 
edition of Charles Curtz Hahn’s “ In Clois- 
ters Dim,’’ with many new poems added. It 
will be profusely illustrated with half- 
tones and handsomely bound, making, it is 
supposed, a very desirable gift book, 


*“"Napoelon III. at the Height of His 
Power,”’ by Imbert de Saint-Amand, has 
been translated for Charles Scribner’s Sons 
by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, and will 
shortly be published with a series of inter- 
esting portraits. This volume is particu- 
larly interesting at this time not only be- 
cause it is the fifth in the series which M. 
de Saint-Amand has devoted to the reign 
of Louis Napoleon, but it represents the 
author in all his fullness of court chronicler 
almost on the eve of his death. 


Foreign booksellers in town report re- 
ceiving a number of excellent maps of 
China and of China and Japan. They come 
from Phillips of London, Bacon of London, 
and Rand & McNally, 

Brentano’s has received thé following 
books from Paris: Barney's “‘ Quelques Por- 
traits, Sonnets de Femmes,” Dr. Cabanés's 
* Curiosités de la Médicine,” Gyp’s ‘‘ Jour- 
nal d'une Qui s’en Fiche” and “ Martin- 
ette,” Henry Kistemaecker’s “ La Femme 
Inconnue,’’ Comtesse de Norville’s ‘“ Les 
Coulisses de la Beauté,"’ Pouvillon’s “ Le 
Voeu d’Etre Chaste,”’ Marcel Prévost's 
* Lea,” (second part of “ Vierges Fortes,’’) 


“Northern Georgia Sketches,” a volume 
dialect stories from the. pen of 

- Harben, is announced for early 
publication by A. Cc. MeCtaey & Co. of 
persons Ww: ve enjoyed 

reading Mr. Harben’s work in the maga- 
zines will be glad to learn that the forth- 
coming volume represents a carefully se- 
lected number of his most distinctive tales, 


Capt. Gabriel Reynand, who is in charge 
of the homing pigeon service of the French 
Army, has contributed to the August num- 
ber of Bird-Lore an important article de- 
scribing his experience in creating this 
branch of the French service, which throws 
considerable light on certain little under- 
stood phases of bird migration. 


Leonard Merrick, author of “ The Actor- 
Manager,” has written a new novel entitled 
“The Worldlings" for Doubleday, Page & 
Co. The tale has to do witha fraudulent 
assumption of the character of a dead man 
by his friend and the latter's return to 
England from South Africa in his new 
role, and the complication that speedily 
followed as a consequence of the decep- 
tion. It will strongly remind theatregoers 
of “John Needham’s Double,” presented 
here a few years ago by Mr. Willard. 


“Italian Cities,” a two-volume work by 
E. H. and EB. W. Blashfield, is in prepara- 
tion at Charles Scribner's Sons. The books 
contain a series of essays which have al- 
ready signalized these authors as most 
stimulating and authoritative writers on 
topics connected with Italian art, but the 
majority of the studies are entirely new 
and the result of recent travels and re- 
search. The first volume will include the 
art of Ravenna, Sienna, the Florentine art- 
ists, in Florence with Romola; while Vol- 
ume II. will have Assisi, Mantua, Perugia, 
Parma, and Raphael in Rome. 


“Pine Knot," the new romance of Ken- 
tucky mountain life, by Dr. Wiillam E. 
Barton, author of “ A Hero in Homespun,” 
is just entering upon a second edition, al- 
though published only a fortnight since by 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Calmann Lévy of Paris is publishing the 
third volume of the monumental work of 
the late Léon Say, ‘“‘ Les Finances de Ja 
France sous la Troisiéme République.’ The 
volume deals with the period from 1883 to 
1896, with the increase of expenditure and 
the financial difficulties of France. There 
is a chapter on the proposed income tax 
and one on the renewal of the privileges of 
the Bank. 


Items From Boston. 

BOSTON, Aug. 9.—Were any evidence 
needed that Americans have but lately be- 
gun to be interested in their own history, 
to know that their country has a history, 
it might be found in the dates and*con- 
tents of the papers gathered in Volume 
VIII. of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s works, 
as ‘“‘ Addresses and Essays on Subjects of 
History, Education, and Government.” 

He has always been interested in educa- 
tion—says, in truth, that a New Eng- 
land minister-must touch the business of 
education every day of his life, if honest 
in his work, but he has served only a few 
days as School Committee. He has, how- 
ever, been a member of the council of 
Alpha Delta Phi, and for three years 
President of the United Fraternity; he 
was for thirty-four years a Trustee of 
Antioch, fourteen years an Overseer of 
Harvard, and for many years a member 
of the Council of Chautauqua, and for 
many more Chaplain at Harvard College. 
These experiences, he says, have shown 
him “the danger most apparent in our 
magnificent public school system.” He 
says: 

I am afraid that the normal schools 
are, to a certain extent, responsible for it. 
It is that in schools and in colleges we 
go to work as if instruction were our prime 
object. In truth, education is the prime 
object. * * * We found schools and col- 
leges that we may well and wisely train 
girls to be women and boys to be men, 
We found them, first, for education, and 
their work in instruction should be_ sec- 
ondary. * * * In speaking in Washing- 
ton, March 8, 1803, a dark day in the his- 
tory of this country, I said: ‘‘ Any full view 
of the right of all God's children refuses 
to limit to any ‘upper class’ the delights 
of science, the full range of literature, and 
all which we call liberal education.” 

The dates of these educational papers 
cover nearly the half century of Dr. Hale’s 
professional work, but the historical papers 
have been written during the latter half of 
the period, with the exception of one bearing 
date of 1869. They are intensely assertive 
of the perfections of the United States, 
with the exception of Virginia, for which 
State and her sons who have been Presi- 
dents Dr. Hale has but little love. In a 
footnote to a passage stating that no Eng- 
lishman has ever understood the Amer- 
ican form of government Dr. Hale says 
that this was written before Mr. Bryce’s 
book appeared. 

In a remarkable article on “ Amusements 
for Poor and Rich,” written in 1857, and 
anticipating everything thus far done by 
the city or State, Dr. Hale describes the 
football then played on the Common, de- 
claring that it made him heartsick. He 
says; 

The noble game, which should be the 
type of manly effort in life, has become a 
fiddling piece of finesse and stratagem; the 
competition of milksops afraid they should 
be hurt; of grown-up babies, who never 
will be men. And this is what we are 
gaining in our intellectual culture. This is 
the real sequel to the fourth part of our 
patent, double-refined, progressive courses 
of popular education. ‘In 1900 we are 
well beyond this state of things,” he adds 
in a footnote. 

It is In this paper that he calls Goethe 
“a man-devil lacking a heart.” What 
would happen to the maker of such a 
phrase to-day? 

The publishers, Little, Brown & Co., 
have given this volume a_ frontispiece 
in photogravure, showing Dr, Hale at his 
desk in his workroom, with evidences of 
his multifarious employments visible in 
many devices for keeping their results in 
orderly separation. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“q. A. H.,”” New York City: ‘' Will you 
kindly oblige a reader by giving him some 
information on the following point: In conver- 
sation with a friend I used the remark, ‘ Tho’ 
the mills of the gods grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding fine.’ I was told my quotation was 
inaccurate, it should be ‘Tho’ the mills of God 
grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.’ 
The latter is quoted as from Longfellow, but I 
claim that originally the couplet is from a 
Latin writer and as stated-by me. Kindly inform 
me through THE SATURDAY REview if I am 
correct, and if so, where it is to be found in 
the original, or is it a case of a once good mem- 
ory gone wrong?" 

Longfellow, in his “ Retribution,” 
these lines: 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience stands He waiting, 

with exactness grinds he all.”’ 

This line is to be found, however, in 
“Jacula Prudentum,” by George Herbert, 
(1593-1633 :) 

“God's mills grind slow but sure.” 


has 


Harry T. Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘ What is a 
g00d book on poultry raising for a beginner in 
that line? ’’ 


L. Wright's ‘‘ Practical Poultry 
Cassell, $2. 


Keeper, 


Jr., 29 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York City: *‘I have been trying 
to find the author of a poem entitled ‘ The 
Siege of Belgrade,’ beginning 

“An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade.’ 
If you can inform me of any volume in which 
I can find this poem I shall be very much 
indebted to you,’’ 

This famous alliterative poem is said to 
have been written by Alaric A. Watts, and 
will be found on Page 38 of William 8. 
Walsh's invaluable ‘‘ Handy Book of Lit- 
erary Curiosities,’’ published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 


F. A. Le Huntte, 422 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York City: “‘ Mrs. Elma Stuart, Nevada, 
Mo., asks who is the author of the poem con- 
taining this verse; 

* Oh, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells the peace of God is there; 
To worship kindly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly 

prayer.’ "’ 

The poem is by Whittier, 
tled ‘* Worship.”’ 

Harry G. Cowen, Ocean Avenue, 
N. J.: ‘* Where are the 
Magazine? "’ 

15 Waterloo Place, 


Effingham Maynard, 


deed 4a 


and is enti- 


Long Branch, 
offices of The Cornhill 


S. W., London. 


*‘ Who is Ber- 
identification system used 


“*Curious,’’ Pennington, N. J.: 
tillon, inventor of the 
by the police? ”’ 

Alphonse Bertillon, anthropologist, head 
of identification department in the Pré- 
fecture of Police of the Seine, was born in 
Paris in 1853. He founded his system of 
mensuration in 1880. He has_ written 
these books: “‘ Ethnographie Moderne, les 
Races Sauvages,’’ 1883; “‘ L’Anthropométrie 
Judiciare a Paris en 1889, 1890; ‘‘ La Pho- 
tographie Judiciaire,’’ 1890; ‘De la Re- 
constitutio;: du Signalement Anthropomét- 
rique au Moyen des Vétements,’’ 1892; 
“Identification Anthropométrique,”’ 1893; 
“La Comparison des Ecritures et l'Iden- 
tification Graphique,"’ 1897. 


“LL. W. D.,”" 126 Sixth Street, 
L. I.: ‘* Will you kindly publish, in THE RE- 
VIEW, 8 complete list of the works of Wash- 
ington Irving and James Fenimore Cooper? ”’ 


Washington Irving’s earliest original 
work was “ Salmagundi,”’ written with his 
brother William, and with James Kirke 
Paulding. ‘‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory «f New York”’ is his best work, and 
«the one by which he will be longest re- 
membered. His other works are as fol- 
lows: ‘ The Sketch Book,” “ Bracebridge 
Hav," “ Tales of a Traveller,” ‘ Life and 
Voyages of Columbus,”’ “ The Conquest of 
Grenada,’ “The Companions of Colum- 
bus,” ‘The Alhambra,” “Crayon Miscel- 
lanies,"’ ‘‘ Astoria,’ ‘‘ Adventures of Capt. 
Bonneville,” ‘‘ Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” 
“Mahomet and His Successors,’ ‘“‘ Wol- 
fert's Roost,” ‘Life of Washington,” 
and “Spanish Papers.’ Cooper's Writings 
are ‘“ Precaution,” ‘‘The Spy,” ‘ The 
Pioneers,”’ “The Pilot,’’ “ Lionel Lincoln; 
or, The Leaguer of Boston"; ‘‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans,’ ‘‘ The Prairie,’’ ‘‘ The Red 
Rover,”’ “ The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish,” 
“The Water Witch,” “ The Bravo,” “ The 
Heidenmauer,” “The Headsman,” ‘ The 
Manikins,”” *‘ Homeward Bound,” “ Home 
as Found,” (sequel to ‘ Hemeward 
Bound,"’) “ The Pathfinder,’ ‘‘ Mercedes of 
Castile," ‘The Deerslayer,’”’ ‘The Two 
Admirals,’ ‘‘ The Wing-and-Wing,”’ ‘“‘ Wy- 
andotte,”” “Afloat and Ashore,’’ ‘ Miles 
Wallingford,” (sequel to ‘Afloat and 
Ashore,”) ‘‘Satanstoe,” ‘‘The Chain- 
bearer,’ “The Redskins," (continuation of 
“Satanstoe’’ and “The Chainbearer,’’) 
“The Crater,” “Jack Tier,’ “The Oak 
Openings,"’ ‘‘The Sea Lions,” and “ The 
Ways of the Hour.” 


Union Course, 


Laurence Payson, Camden, N. J.: ‘ Please 
select from the mass of Browning literature the 
two best books for a young collector who pos- 
sesses most of the poet’s minor works in first 
editions, and is also deeply interested in the 


poet and his peotry.” 
George Willis Cooke's ‘Guide Book to 


the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning '’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2,) 
is a valuable work, containing full notes 
to Browning's writings, with bibliograph- 
ical matter, explanations of historical al- 
lusions, &c., and a bibliography of the best 
things said about the poet. The most val 
uahle of all aids to the collector and lover 
of Browning will be found in the first vol- 
ume of Nicoll & Wise’s “ Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Nineteenth Century,”’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $8,) which contains a biblio- 
graphical account of the first editions of 
the poet's works, of his contributions to 
periodical literature, Browninglana, &c. 


od 


“Cc. T.,"" New Rochelle, N. Y¥.: ‘' Where can 
I find a poem entitled ‘You Kissed Me,’ said 
to have been written In 1867 by Mies Celia Gar- 
dener, a Southerner under twenty years of age? 
I have heard that Whittier said that it is one 
of the best poems written in America, The first 
four nes are as follows: 

“* You kissed me: My head dropped low on 
your breast, 


Win a 1 Seton =< iter eat in rest; . 
y emotions ue not spea 
Fiashed Bemis fom my heart to my 


h 

Ten of Colla EB. Gardner's works are pub- 
lished by G. W. Dillingham Company, New 
York City, at $1.50 each. Four of these 
are written entirely in verse—" Stolen Wa- 
ters,” “Broken Dreams,” _ Compensa- 
tion,” and “ A Twisted Skein,” and one of 
the four : the 


‘NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 


hardly believe that Whittier considered this 
production a good poem, as it is simply 
erotic verse of a commonplace character. 


“M. E. H.,”’ Leicester, Mz “Will you 


kindly tell me if Mrs. Mary J. ‘Holmes is still 
living and if she has recently (or ever) written 
& book called ‘Mrs. Hallam’s Homestead,’ or 
‘Mrs. Hallam’s Companion’? I am anxious to 
read it, as the scene is laid in this little town, 
where I spend my Summers. The booksellers 
here do not seem to be able to secure it.”’ 

Mrs. Holmes is still living, and resides at 
Brockport, N. Y. ‘‘Mrs. Hallam’s Com- 
panion " is published by the G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company, West Twenty-third Street, 
New York City, at $1.50. 

“Mrs. W. B. H.,'’ North Adams, Mass: ‘ Your 
article on the republication of Richard Jefferies's 
* Field Play,’ by ‘ The Bibelot,’ so interested me 
that I write to ask if you will publish a list of 
Jefferies's books. Kindly also inform me if 


there is an American edition of Edmund Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘ Letters.’ ’’ 


Eleven of Jefferies’s works can be had 
from Charles Scribner's Sons, at the fol- 
lowing prices: ‘“‘The Amateur Poacher,” 
$2; “Amaryllis at the Fair,” (his last 
novel,) $3; ‘“‘ Bevis; the Story of a Boy," 
$1; ‘The Dewy Morn,” $1.50; ‘** The Game- 
keeper at Home; Sketches of Natural His- 
tory and Rural Life,’’ $2; ‘‘ Hodge and His 
Masters,” $3; ‘‘ The Life of the Fields,’ $1 
“Nature Near London,” $1; ‘The Open 
Air,” $1; ‘‘ Roundabout a Great Estate," 
$2, and “ Wild Life in a Southern Country,” 
$2.40. n addition, Jefferies wrote the fol- 
lowing books: ‘‘ A Memoir of the Goddards 
of North Wilts,” ‘‘ Jack Brass, Emperor 
of England”; “The Scarlet Shawl,” 
** Restless Human Hearts,” “‘ World’s End,” 
“Greene Ferne Farm,” ‘‘ Wood Magic,” 
“The Story of My Heart; My Autobio- 
graphy”; ‘Red Deer,” ‘“ After London; 
or, Wild England"; ‘‘The Dove's Nest 
and Other Tales,’ (by Jefferies and Joseph 
Hatton,) “ Field and Hedgerow,” (Jeffer- 
jes’s last essays,) and ‘‘ The Toilers of the 
Field."’ The Macmillan Company publishes 
at $8, in three volumes, the “ Literary Re- 
mains and Letters of Edward Fitzgerald.” 
The “Letters” alone are published by 
it in two volumes at $3, and Fitzgerald's 
“Letters to Fanny Kemble” at $1.50. 


** Student,’’ Portland, Me.: ‘' What is the best 
edition of John Dryden's poetry "'? 


The edition, edited, with a valuable 
troduction, by W. D. Christie, 
Company, $1.75. 


in- 
Macmillan 


“LL. B. N.,”” New Haven, 
with much interest, ‘xX. Y. 
M. C.’ in reference to the phrase ‘running 
emptins.” I have often heard from old New 
England housewives the phrase in connection 
with the making of yeast. The jar of yeast, or 
‘emptins," was as much a part of the pantry 
stores fifty or sixty years ago as the flour or the 
bread. The woman whose yeast jar was not kept 
ready for use was a poor housekeeper. I well 
remember when a little girl hearing the word 
emptins instead of yeast. Lowell’s line means 
to me that the material is so poor therg is no 
use trying to make it ‘ light,’ or to leave it for 
use.’ 


Conn.: “I read 
Z.'8" reply to.‘ D 


“ H. H. S.,”" Fordham, New York City: 
you kindly inform me 
landscape gardening "? 


S. T. Maynard’s ‘‘ Landscape Gardening 
as Applied to Home Decoration,’ John 
Wiley & Sons, $1.50; F. A. Waugh’s “Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ Orange Judd, 50 cents; 
L. H. Bailey's ‘‘Garden Making,” Mac- 
millan Company, $1; W. D. Drury’s “‘ Home 
Gardening,”’ Charles ~Scribner’s Sons, 40 
cents. 


“will 
of some good works on 


Miss Grace Blanchard, Public Library, Con- 
cord, N. H.: ‘‘ A borrower at this library has 
requested me to ask why Mr. Davis, author of 
‘A Friend of Caesar,’ says, ‘Overhead Orion 
and Arcturus were glittering fm that hazy 
splendor which belongs to the heavens on a 
Summer's night.’ Our borrower says Orion is 
seen only in the Winter, in spite of Mr. Davis 
being a Harvard man.” 


Harold 8S. Earl, 40 West Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ Who originated the phrase 
‘the great unwashed,’ and where does this line 
eceur: ‘We should marry to please ourselves, 
not others’? ’* 

“The great unwashed” is attributed to 
Lord Brougham. Isaac Bickerstaff, in the 
third act of ‘‘ The Maid of the Mill,"’ makes 
Lord Ainsworth say: 

““We should marry to please ourselves; 
not other people.” 


“M. EB. W. S.,"" New York: ‘‘ Will you help 
me in a bit of grammar? ‘ You and he and IL 
are expected.’ Some say you should say ‘is ex- 
pected." I say ‘all’ should be understood, and 
therefore it should reconcile the difficulty, as 
‘all are expected.’ What is your ideal English 
grammar, final court of appeal, and French 
Academy of the English language?’’ 


“You and he and I are expected" is cor- 
rect. Any English grammar teaches that 
where two or more nouns or pronouns form 
the subject of the sentence the predicate 
must take the plural form. 


Miss A. L. Smith, 341 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City: ‘' Please give me sketches of 
the lives of Kate Field, Asa Gray, and Miss 
Jameson, with a list of the latter's works."’ 


Kate Field was born in St. Louis in 1838, 
the daughter of Joseph M. Field, an actor 
and dramatist. She was educated in Mas- 
sachusetts, and then studied music in Italy. 
For some years she was a European cor- 
respondent for The New York Tribune and 
other journals. She lectured throughout 
the United States on Mormonism and other 
topics of the day. In 1889 she established a 
weekly paper at Washington entitled 
“Kate Field's Washington.” She died at 
Honolulu May 19, 1806. Asa Gray was 
born at Paris, N. ¥., Nov. 18, 1810. At the 
age of seventeen he began to be interested 
in botany. He took the degree of M. D. at 
the College of Medicine and Surgery, Fair- 
field, N. Y., but, instead of practicing, he 
devoted himself to his favorite pursuits— 
collecting, studying, writing, and lecturing 
In 1842 he became Fisher Professor of 
Natural History at Harvard, and held that 
chair until 1873, whem he resigned its active 
duties, but remained in charge of the 
herbarium, which he had given to the unl- 
versity in 1864. He died Jan. 30, 1888, 
Anna Jameson was born in Dublin May 17, 
1794, the eldest daughter of an _ Irish 
miniature painter named Murphy. Her 
father moved his family to England in 
1708, and they lived at Whitehaven and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne successively until 1803, 
when they removed to London. At the age 
of sixteen Miss Murphy became a gov- 
erness. In 1821 she traveled on the Con- 
tinent with a pupil, making her first visit 
to Italy, and “ The Dairy of an Ennuyée " 
was one of the results. She was married 
to Robert Jameson in 1825, but the union 

unhappy one, and they lived 


1900. 


— 


knowledged authority on sacred art. She 
was also deeply interested in philanthropic 
movements. She died at Ealing March 17, 
1860. Her publications: ‘‘The Diary of 
an Ennuyée,” “Memoirs of the Loves of 
the Pocts,’’ “Memoirs of Celebrated Fe- 
male Sovereigns,’ ‘‘ Characteristics of Wo- 
men,”’ letterpress to ‘‘ Beauties of the Court 
of King Charles IIL.,”’ (illustrate od by her 
father;) ‘‘ Visits and Sketches,"’ ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of Biography,’ “Sketches of Ger- 
many,’ ‘‘ Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles in Canada,’’ ‘‘Memoirs of the 
Early Italian Painters,’’ ‘Memoirs and 
Essays,’’ ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
“ Legends of the Monastic Orders,”’ ‘ Le- 
gends of the Madonna,”’ ‘“ A Commonplace 
Book,” ‘ Sisters of Charity,”’ ‘‘ The Com- 
munion of Labor,” and ‘‘ The “ History of 
Our Lord.” ‘‘A Lady's Diary’ was the 
first titie of ‘‘The Diary of an Ennuyée.” 
Mrs. Jameson also translated several Ger- 
man works. She was one of Goethe's 
friends. 


JOHN PATTERSON, New York: 
form m2 date on which review of Tolstoi’s ‘ Res- 
urrection’ appeared in your paper; also, kindiy 
give me meaning of the term ‘ willy-nilly.’ ”’ 

A notice of “ The Resurrection’ appeared 
in THe SaturRDAY Review of March 24. 
““Willy-nilly,”” interpreted, means vacillat- 
ing; undecided. 


‘* Please in- 


Thomas HI. Grosvenor, Lakeville, Minn.: ‘* Will 
you kindly inform me whether ‘Ths Tale of 
Chloe’ is one of George Meredith‘s novels? I 
recently bought a copy in paper. The * Century 
Cyclopedia’ does not give this title among his 
works, nor do I find it in th» advertisements of 
the Scribner Edition. I would like to know also 
where [ can find a good ‘appreciation’ of the 
novelist.”’ 

George Meredith's ale of Chloe; An 
Episode in the History of Beau Beamish,” 
was reprinted, without authority, by the 
John W. Lovell Company in New York in 
1890, from The New Quarterly Review. It 
is not one of Meredith's important works. 
One of the best appreciations of the novel- 
ist will be found in W. E. Henley’s “ Views 
and Reviews,”’ Charles Scribner's Sons, 


om 


Cc. S. Campbell, 
Cornelia BE. Clark, 


Owego, N. Y.; ‘' Please tell 
Dumont, N. J., that ‘ Whimpy, 
Little Whimpy,’ is by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
and will be found in her ‘ Rhymes and Jingles.’ 
*W.,’ New York City, who asks after a poem 
called * Parrhasius,’ will find it hn N. P. Willis's 
works. The concluding lines, Which your cor- 
respondent asks for, are: 

“It beyond 
The grave there is no heaven in whose wide air 
The spirit may find reom, and in the love 
Of whose bright habitants the lavish heart 
May spend itself—what thrice-mock’d fools are 

we,’ 


“ History,"’ New York City: ° Will you be 
kind enough to recommend a concise history of 
the world, in, say, about three or four vol- 
umes? 

The Appletons publish at $3.50 W. C. 
Taylor's ‘‘ Manual of Ancient and Modern 
History,” two volumes in one. Carl Ploetz’s 
“Epitome of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Mod 
ern History,” translated from the German, 
with additions by W. H. Tillinghast of 
Harvard, is published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. at $3, and is a useful book of 
reference. The best introduction for the 
general reader is EK. A. Freeman's “ Gen- 
eral Sketch of History,"’ Holt, $1.10, and an 
admirable summary is George P. Fisher's 
* Outlines of Universal History,’’ American 
Book Company, $2.40. 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Walter G. Muirheid, 308 Montgomery Street, 
Jersey City, N. J.: ‘I want Volume VI., No. 1, 
(December, 1897,) and Volume VIIL, No. 4, 
(M&rch, 1899.) of the ‘ Philistine’; also Volumes 
I., I1., and III., bound or unbound. State condi- 
tion and price.’’ 


John Skinner, 44 North Pearl Street, Albany, 
N. Y.: ‘‘ Some time ago I made a collection of 
Napoleon material books, illustrations, auto- 
graph letters, &c., for the purpose of extra illus- 
trating his life. I have never completed the 
work, and would be pleased to find through your 
paper a purchaser for the lot or single items, as 
the case may be. I can send a list to any one 
who may be a purchaser.’’ 


Egbert P. Lincoln, 512 East Capitol Street, 
Washington, D. C.: ** Wanted, to purchase com- 
plete set of Saterday Evening Post from July 1, 
1899, to Feb. 17, 1900, inclusive. Must be in good 
condition.”’ 

John F. McCabe, 406 Herkimer Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: ‘* I would like to purchase a copy of 
‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ Leslie Stephen edition pre- 
ferred, though any complete edition would be ac- 
ceptable.’* 


Mrs. Mary H. Lamson, Howell House, West 
Hampton Beach, L. L, N. Y.: ‘‘ I wish to pur- 
chase several numbers of the booklet from which 
you are printing chapters in Saturday’s issue, 
‘Things That Make a Man,’ by Robert E. 
Speer."’ 


Mrs. James Gilfillan, St. Paul, Minn.: 
have for sale ‘ Compositions in Outline,’ 
0. C. Darley, from Sylvester Judd's * 


published by Redfield, 1856." 


“y 
by Felix 
Margaret,’ 


Edmund M. Chapman, 179 East Ninety-third 
Street, New York City: ‘‘ Edmund R. Davies, 
who inquires about a copy of the original un- 
expurgated edition of Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
can be accommodated if he will write to me."’ 

Converse Cleaves, 133 North Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn.: ‘‘ I wish to secure the first 
fifteen numbers of the current volume of THE 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW OF BOoKs AND ART.” 

Harry G. Cowen, Ocean Avenue, Long Branch, 
N. J.: ‘‘I want to purchase a well- illustrated 
set of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ as issued in 
three volumes by Bentley, London, in 1892."" 


M. Hart, 1,472 Madison Avenue, 
City: ‘‘ For exchange, rare engravings of Lin- 
coln and His Cabinet, engraved about 1866 by A. 
H. Ritchie, after painting by B. F. Carpenter; 
size, 30 by 40 inches. I will exchange for coins, 
stamps, curios, old beoks, or anything. Also 
forty-three parts of J. G. Shea's ‘ Child's History 
of thé United States,’ (complete in forty-eight 
parts,) with about fifty steel engravings of Gen- 
erals and Captains, published in 1876. Also con- 
tains about two hundred tull- -page wood cuts of 
battlefields, &c. Copy of ‘ Lincoln's Dbsequies,’ 

ublished by the City of New York iff 1865, fly- 
feat inscribed ‘ Presented to Michael J. Duffy 
by William M. Tweed, 1865." Memoirs of An- 
drew Jackson, Hartford, 1818. Also have about 
10,000 United States stamps to exchange for 
stamps, coins, and curios."’ 


Miss Grace Blanchard, City Librarian, 
Library, Concord, N. H.: 
a copy of Grace Greenwood's 
Pets.’ ’’ 


Nelson C. Wiersheiser, 21 Holland Place, Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥.: *‘ I want to secure Volumes 6-8 of 
* Queries,’ published at Buffalo; also the fifth 
volume of Irving’s ‘ Life of Washington,” New 
York, Putnam, 1859. I will sell or be e 
Volumes 1, 3, and 4 of ‘ American Printers,’ ~ 
lished by * ‘H. McClure, Bi Buffalo. 


Harold Childe, Barnstable, Mass.: “TI would 
like to purchase the following: Bllis's (or 
Drake's) * Histor of Roxbu: 4 M- Mass.,’ Otis's 

* Barnstable Fam lies,’ * Geeta Child, Genealogy, Pa ae 

( A sermon aah, 


oa 


New York 


Public 
**T would like to secure 
‘Story of My 


The following good 
books for Summer read- 
ing, are just published 
by G.W. Dillingham Co. 


irs. HAROLD By ROBERT 
STAGG. GRANT. Author 


of “Unleavened Bread,” etc. This is a dook 

that will be welcomed by the many readers 

of the popular novel, “ Unleavened Bread.” 

It is a charming story. 

Illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth, 
$1.25. 


CLARE By CLEMENT WILKES. 


DUVAL. The story of Clare Duval briefly 
told is a marriage without love, a few years 
of prosperity, and then disaster, when a 
young and beautiful woman is left to shift for 
herself. It is a story of real life, of real peo- 
ple. There is a vein of pathos running 
through the story to move the most hardened 
cynic—a pathos beyond the power of many 
a brilliant writer to produce. 

Cloth bound, $1.50. 


WHOM THE By CORA 
WINDS CARRY. SEWELL. This 


book is a beautiful study of humanity, in 
which the men and women are drawn with 
a master hand. A passionate moral impulse 
breathes throughout its pages, giving it 
unusual force. Its perusal, cannot fail to 
give a deeper insight into the complexities 
of the human soul. The author has a keen 
insight into the forces that mould social life. 

Paper covers, . 50. 


FATHER By ROBERT 
ANTHONY. BUCHANAN. «One of 


the most touching and dramatic stories ever 
written in connection with Irish life. It is 
a heart-stirring story; and it is the most 
attractive because Mr. Buchanan writes of 
Irish life from personal knowledge, and 
describes places and people with which and 
with whom he has had a long familiarity. 
The book can be heartily commended to all 
classes of readers.”—London Weekly Sum 
Ten editions have been sold in London. 
Cloth bound, $1.50, 


[> These books are all beautifully printed and 
bound. Sold everywhere—and sent by mail, post- 
age free, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





'MONSIEUR 
BEAUCAIRE 


is gaining a reputation not only for 
the qualities of a true gentleman, but 
also for speed of travel and popularity 
among the friends he is making in many 
quarters. If you are not yet acquaint- 
ed with “ Beaucaire,” as his friends call 
him, let us know, and we will send him 
on to you. Send him back to us if you 
are not pleased. 


CREATED BY 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, 


INTRODUCED BY 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 


141-145 East 25th Street, New York. 
Color Miustvations, 12m0, §%%75, $1.25. 








“The first instalment of 
‘THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE’ 


in the August Century is alive 
with action from beginning to 
end. Itis a fresh, vivid, satis- 
fying and fascinating story. ,.. 
The interest is so keen that 
you think of nothing but the 
story.” | Boston Herald. 


The August Century is out of 
print so far as the publishers 
are concerned, but copies can 
still be had on some news-stands. 





JUDGE DESSAR’S 


Great Historie Novel 


First Edition Ex- 
hausted in Nine Days. 


Did Cahina really possess 
oceult power, or did she 
cleverly pretend it? Read- 
ers disagree. What think 
you? 


At all Book-stores. 


CONTINENTAL PUB, CO. 
24 Murray St, & 389 Fifth Av., cor. 36th St., N. ¥. 


Manuscripts in all branch- 
es of literature, suitable for 
publication in book form, 
are required by an estab- 
lished house. Liberal terms, 
No charge for cxamination. 
Prompt attention and hon- 
orable treatment, “ Books,” 


141 Herald, 23d Street, New 
York. 
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‘FOR BETTER BOOKS. 
the Pubsic to Read More 
Serious Ones. 


_At a meeting of the Board of Direction 
of the recently organized American Pub- 
lishers’ Association, an organization rep- 
resenting the largest houses in this eity 
and Boston, the Secretary was authorized 
to make to booksellers and bookbuyers ‘the 
@eelaration which follows of the purposes 


ef the association: 

“The American Publishers’ Association 
ia said by more than one daily paper to 
have been organized for the purpose of 
curtailing authors’ royalties. It seems nec- 
essary, notwithstanding the obvious fallacy 
of such a report to the initiated, to deny 
it officially. The conditions of publishing 
at the present day make it impossible for 
such a combination for such a purpose to 
be effected, and the question of authors’ 
royalties has not been and will not be con- 
sidered by the association. 

“Other newspapers have stated that the 
association intends to antagonize the de- 
partment store interests, Such a course 
would indeed be fatal to most if not all 


publishers of popular books at the present | 


day. No publisher of miscellaneous books 
could afford to neglect this very large and 
growing channel for the distribution of his 
products. 

“The American Publishers’ Association 
was organized for the purpose of remedy- 
ing certain trade abuses which haye told 
with peculiar hardship upon the retail deal- 
ers in books. It is, however, hoped that the 
proposed working of the association may 
also be of benefit to literature and books 
of the more serious sorts, which have been, 
owing to the trade abuses which are to be 
remedied, much neglected by booksellers, 
to the detriment not only of the trade itself, 
but the author and the public as well. 

“The cutting of prices of the more popu- 
lar books, resulting from the selling of 
these books as ‘leaders’ by the trade, has 
also brought about the cutting of prices on 
the more solid classes of books to an ex- 
tent which prevents the retailers from sell- 
ing them at a profit, and it has therefore 
become a rare thing to find a good assort- 
ment of the more serious literature at the 
retail booksellers’, to the great inconven- 
fence of the purchasing public. This is, in 
the opinion of most observers, an entirely 
unnecessary state of things, as the pur- 
chasers of the better classes of books are 
and always have been willing to pay a fair 
price for what they need, their great desire 
béing to have afforded them an opportun- 
ity of examining these books of the better 
class, which, under the existing state of 
things, do not form any part of the ordi- 
nary bookseller’s stock in» trade. 

“It is belleved that the reasonable regu- 
lation of prices as proposed by the associa- 
tion on certain classes of books will result 
im these works forming a more important 
part of the stock of the book store, to the 
great convenience of the public desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the best litera- 
ture that the publishers have to offer. 

“The leaders in the association may be 
trusted to recognize the fact that the move- 
ment must and ought to fail of success un- 
less its rules and reforms result in an ad- 
Vantage to the public over the present sys- 
tem, and as business men their aim will 
naturally be to cater to the wants of those 
interested in literature In the best possible 
manner, which they believe lies in the di- 
rection .of building up prosperous book 
stores, whether in department stores or 
elsewhere, in every important centre in the 
United States, where the output of the 
publishers, not only of novels, but of the 
more scrious books as well, may be exam- 
ined and purchased by a book-buying and 
book-loving public, such as is to be found, 
they believe, in greater proportion to the 
population in this country than elsewhere 
in the civilized world.” 


Why Gen. Sherman Declined the 
Nomination in 1884. 


The following letter, hitherto unpublished, 
from Gen. W. ‘tT. Sherman to United States 
Senator J. R. Doolittle of Wisconsin, 
printed in the current issue of The North 
American Review: 

No. 912 Garrison Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 

June 10, 1884, 
Hon. J. R. Doolittle, Racine, Wis. 

My Dear Sir: This morning's mail brought 
me your letter of the 8th, and, though 
packing my trunk for a trip to Southwest 
Missouri—Carthage; Joplin, &c.--in fulfill- 
ment of promise made my old soldiers 
two inonths ago, I think | had better an- 
swer you. 

The law compelled my retirement from 
the command of the army because | was 
sixty-four years of age. I favored 
the law, because the average man 
of sixty-four or sixty-five is usually 
incapacitated for military service, which 
demands not only mental strength, 
but physical. I had seen so many good 
officers cling to their commissions long 
after it was plain to all except themselves 
that their day had passed—conspicuously 
so Scott, Bonneville, &c.—that I really 


is 


a 


wanted to retire while I had sense enough, | 


and before I could be subjected to the 
hints and flings that Sherman, naturally 
eccentric, was becoming old and obstructive. 
if too old to command an army of 25,000 
men, of course | was too old to be the 


President and Commander in Chief of the | 
United States. | 


the 
own brother, and 


Army and Navy of 
Therefore 1 notified my 
all who were entitled to my confidence, 
that I must not be used by any 
convention for its purpose and convenience. 
During the convention at Chicago I was 
notified by men high in authority that, in 


case there should be a deadlock as between | 


the two strong candidates, Arthur 
Blaine, my name would surely be 
whether I consented or not. 


and 


I may be eccentric, but I think I am not | 


a@ fool, an ass, to be used by others at their 
will, and I simply confided t a friend, in 
position to act, 


old-fashionéd ideas of freedom and the 
right of every man‘to shape his own des~ 


political 


used, | 


that they had better not) 
make too free use of my name, as I had | 


name without © 
‘answer in terms which would dam-, 
as well as myself. Of course, my 
was dropped, and Blaine was nomi- 


nod my consent [ 


1 know Blaine well, and have since he 
was a boy of ten years of age. He is tal- 
ented, as all admit, and as honest as the 
time calls for. He has been heavily taxed, 
not only by tis immediate family, but by 
brothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts, and 
he has been to them most kind and gener- 
ous, as 1 know. Had he limited his action 
to his Cengressional salary his brothers 
and sisters would have been dependent on 
others, and he was forced to embark in 
private enterprise. He favored, rightfully, 
the building of the great transcontinental 
toads, Congress aiding by .the grant of 
alternate sections out for ten miles, doub- 
ling the price of the remainder, just as 
you or I or any honest owner would gladly 
do to increase the value of the general ¢s- 
tate. I don’t know that Blaine made any 
profit thereby, but I hope he did. This 
clamor against the Pacific Rallroad grants 
is to me the verest demagogy, for in 
1865 1 would have freely given all of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming. Utah, and Nevada, yea, 
been willing to throw in New Mexico, to 
any corporation which would have guaran- 
teed to build one Pacific road; now we have 
four. And they add more strength to the 
Union of this Nation tuan all the politics 
of both Republican and Democratic pdr- 
ties in the last fifty years. 

Logan was ae good 
Blaine and Logan are fair candi- 
| didates for the Republicans. Now let the 
Democrats put out a ticket of their best 
representative men. 

And then fight it out. 

It doesn't make much difference which 
wins—neither can do any good. The real 
question is, Which can do the least harm? 

Our people insist on being governed by 
parties full of virtuous professions, but 
slack of performance; and the time is op- 
portune for a full and fair fight as be- 
tween them.” I am not entitled to a vote, 
and therefore disqualified from expressing 
my opinion, but I surely do account myself 
happy and fottunate in escaping so easily 
a danger I dreaded. With respect, your 
friend, W. T. SHERMAN. 


soldier, and 





Maryland Settlers.” 


Mary Burke Emory, a descendant of one 
of the old Colonial families of Maryland, 
has prepared a book on the Colonial fami- 
lies of her native State, with accounts of 
many of their descendants, which, although 
local in its application, will be found of 
general interest by people who are attract- 
ed toward Colonial history. 

In her preface Mrs. Emory says her book 
has been written, not from any hope of 
fame or literary rank, but that she might 
be able to buy back a portion of her old 
home, Bloomfield, lost to her through the 
mismanagement of others; or, at least, if 
it is not possible to recover her ancestral 
acres, to purchase a quiet home in which 
to spend the remaining portion of her life. 
Mrs. Emory is one of the oldest graduates 
of St. Mary’s Hall, the first church school 
for girls established in the United States. 
This school was founded over sixty years 
ugo by the first Bishop Doane, father of 
Bishop W. C. Doane of Albany; Mrs. Em- 
| ory, then Mary Burke, being a member of 
| the class of 186. There seems to be an 
unusually strong bond of union between the 
St. Mary's girls, who hold a reunion every 
five years, and who have given Mrs. Emory 
the money necessary for the publication of 
her book, copies of which, at $2.50 per vol- 
ume, may be obtained from the office of 
The Baltimore Sun. 

The book ts illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from photographs of fascinating old 
Colonial homes throughout Maryland, and 
particularly on the famous old Eastern 
Shore, as well as from portraits of various 
members of the families described. 

Mrs. Emory’'s quaint style is a reminder 
in itself of the olden times of which she is 
writing. She tells us she cannot boast of 
using the pen of a Felicia Hemans or a 
Hannah More, nor does she feel she has a 
right to associate herself ‘‘ with others who 
may even enjoy more celebrity than the 
two beautiful writers I have named.” Her 
own style, it may be said, is very much of 
the Felicia Hemans school, but the book 
will be found a perfect mine of Colonial 
stories, which, while possessing the strong- 
est interest for the direct descendants of 
the families of whom she writes, are yet of 
considerable general interest, and told in 
simple, familiar style, while the accounts 
of the St. Mary’s of her day and of its 
founder, Bishop Doane, must be of unusual 
| interest for many. 

Mrs. Emory claims that there is no coun- 
try richer in historical interest than her 
own Maryland. Among the families she 
elects to describe—usually from long per- 
| sonal knowledge and connection, it may 
be said—are the Wrights, in all their vari- 
ous ramifications; the Harris family of 
** Bloomingdale,’” and especially ‘* Miss 
Sallie,”” once the belle of Queen Anne's 
County, and a local poet; the Spencers, the 
Blakes of Blakeford; while one of the old 
Colonial homes whose people she pictures 
for us is equally pleasing, both from its 
look of comfort and its name, ‘‘ Peace and 
Plenty.’"” The Cox, Emory, and Boardley 
of Boardley Island families are also de- 
scribed, as are the Davidsons, one of the 
ancestors of the latter family living in a 
lovely old Colonial house, which bore the 
name ‘“* My Lord's Gift.” 

Mrs. Emory's style is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract, which is a good example 
of the spirit in which her work has been 
done; the book being a labor of love, as 











| COLONIAL FAMILIES AND THEIR DE- 
SCENDANTS, By One of the Oldest. Gradu- 
ates of St. Mary's Hall, Burlington, N. J., 

. Mrs. Mary Burke Emory, Queens Town, 
Queen Anne County, Md. . Baltimore: Press of 
The Sun Printing Office. 1900. $2.50, 
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tes that have 


| Feigned, are replete with recollections of 
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,To me there is nothing more 
Per In get gy MO 
ts) 

fone at hee been said that “time de- 
stroys all things,’ but it is not true. The 

und us close in friendship 
to the loved ones who have safely 
over the river can never, never be broken. 
+ ¢ rhage f nee “ our qesth, 

song of the quiet owing meado 

stream, ® ine niusical’ motes of the ha 
birds of the air, the whis night 
winds, the beautiful arched above us, 
soothe us, sweetly soothe us in otr deciin- 
ing y . * * * Those old. ancestral 
homes, where peace, order, and affections 


To min 


to 
id homes. 


youthful jeys and sports; there where our 
children grew in beauty side by side; there 
where loving mothers watched their de- 
velopment and cared for their every want; 
there * * * our hearts instinctively turn. 
* * We will ever remember the o 
brick mansions sheltered by surrounding 


woods, * there in those ancient halls, 


‘neath the arched doorway, or in the gold- 
en garden bower, our hearts instinctively 
turn, and the harp of life ia tuned, ever- 
lastingly tuned, to the music of the sweet 
voices of departed ones. 


Free Soil and Border Ruffian Days.* 


The scene of this unpretentious tale is 
laid partly in Missouri and partly in Kan- 
sas in the days when the friends of freedom 
and the advocates of slavery were in hot 
eontest over the new territory. The Jay- 
Hawkers, from whom the book getsits name, 
were bands of “ free-soil'' men who raided 
Missouri homes for the purpose of carrying 
slaves into Kansas and freedom. Though 
their motives were high enough and their 
methods were sanctified by the martyrdom 
of John Brown, whose soul marched on in 
the acts of those who came after him, 
there were many results which he would 
have been the first to deplore. The inci- 
dent which is the cornerstone of this story's 
plot is an act of cold murder into which a 
young Northern abolitionist is forced by 
conditions with which his inexperience is 
unable to cope. It demonstrates the blun- 
dering inadequacy of guerrilla warfare and 
the folly of using undisciplined forces, 
whatever their aim. 

The thread of the story is not one to hold 
the reader's interest to an absorbing de- 
gree, but the picture of life in that troubled 
region at the commencement of the war is 
carefully drawn and more impressive than 
the average historical account. The sec- 
ondary heroine—old ‘‘ Aunt Monin ’’'—is ob- 
viously the product of a mind familiar with 
the Southern negro on all his numerous 
sides. Her intimate intercourse with “de 
Lo'd"’ and familiarity with the divine plan 
is particularly well rendered, and she 
stands within her limitations as real a fig- 
ure as Mrs. Stowe's Aunt Dinah. Despite 
the annoying lack of literary art in the 
composition, this kind of book ought to re- 
ceive a cordial welcome if only for the one 
reason that its species will soon be obso- 
lete. It is astonishing to observe how few 
of the accounts of our civil conflict pre- 
serve local features and present a vivid 
mental picture of conditions of life in the 
widely differing portions of the Union. The 
old negro is dying out, the old ways of life 
in which he played so prominent a part 
are utterly vanished from the face of the 
earth, and the name that during the early 
sixties had so keen a _ significance—Jay- 
Hawker, bushwhacker, Knight of the Gold- 
en Circle, and the rest—are practically for- 
gotten even by the soldiers who failed to 
come into immediate contact with the more 
unruly element. In the story at hand the 
local color is the chief attraction and cov- 
ers a variety of artistic sins, such as eight 
repetitions of the word sleepy’ or one 
of its synonyms on the first page. 


A Champion of Kipling. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

1 was pleased with the article “ Kipling 
Again,"’ signed *‘ May Harris,’’ in your issue 
of Saturday, Aug. 4. Not often does one 
find such insight into Kipling by men and 
one never looks for it in women. In my 
time I have known but three women who 
knew or cared much for Kipling. 

Much of the recent criticism on him 
strikes me as silly. We do not expect such 
a feminine specimen as Richard Le Gal- 
lienne to have any sympathy with Kip- 
ling’s work, but when the editor of The 
Bookman comes out and announces in stri- 
dent tones that Kipling has done his best 
work, it seems time to protest. 

Mr. Peck evidently expects a great work 
from Mr. Kipling’s hands at frequent and 
regular intervals. He admits the beauty of 
his early work, and this very admission 
gives him a lever with which to damn his 
later work. I give a few extracts from 
The Bookman: 

The laborious and very uninspired Mr. 
Kipling of “Stalky & Co.,” ‘The White 
Man's Burden,”’ and of the hysterical let- 
ters about the South African war. 

The last vestige of hope for the series 
of great novels of modern life which it 
was predicted that Mr. Kipling would write 
is rapidly vanishing. Mr. Kipling may go 
on as he has been doing, turning out and 
selling meaningless fiction and insincere 
verses until he is accepted as the impotent 
mediocrity his recent work would seem to 
stamp him. 

And again: 

There is Mr. Kipling, whose wretched 
fizzling out is the most painful and pa- 
thetic of all. The affluent and rather cocky 
Kipling of to-day—the Kipling of “ The 
Day's Work,” of ‘‘ The White Man's Bur- 
den,’ is—well, he is being found out. 

This would be humorous if it were not so 
ridiculous. A great many people consider 
“The Day's Work” a collection of good 
short stories, and as for ‘‘ The White Man’s 
Burden,"’ I fail to find anything impotent 
or insincere in it. 

It seems to me that the standard by 
which Mr. Kipling is judged is very much 
more severe than that applied to the ordi- 
nary writer. I have read most of the let- 


ters from South Africa and do not see any- 


*THE JAY-HAWKERS. A Story of Free Soil 

and Border Ruffian Days. By Adela. E. 
crpen. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1900. 
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A BOOK BY EXPERTS. 
The busy man who has not 


time to study the heavier vol- 
umes on the subject will find in 


The Crisis in China 
a handy book which covers the 
present situation there, its causes 
and its results. These are some 
of the subjects included: 

“China and the Powers,” 
by Rear Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, R. N., 
C. B., M. P. 

“Mutual Helpfulness Between 

China and the United States,” 
by His Excellency Wu Ting- 


Fang, Chinese Minister to 
the U. S. 

“The American Policy in China,” 
by the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Bart., 
M. P. 

“The Powers and the Partition 

of China,” 
by Rev. Gilbert Reid, D. D., 
Pres. International Institute 
of China, Peking ; and others 
equally notable. 

With Maps and Illustrations. 


Price One Dollar. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS. 


thing hysterical about them. The July Me- 
Clure contained a story in his best vein. 

I am mortally afraid it is as Miss Harris 
Says: ‘Next to the pleasure of exalting, 
the populace finds keenest delight in tear- 
ing an idol from its pedestal so that an- 
other may be set up.” 

Is there, then, no secure abiding place for 
an author who has done (and may yet do) 
most excellent work? Is he expected to 
turn out masterpieces at stated intervals? 

In the hearts of not a few, Kipling will 
hold his place for years to come. I have 
room for them all—Stevenson, Barrie, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Dumas—but no one of 
them has ever given me the pleasure Kip- 
ling has. I turn from ‘“* The Lang Men o’ 
Larut”" to “The Mark of the Beast.” [I 
am moved by the pathos of “ Without Ben- 
efit of Clergy,’ and as for Mulvaney, griz- 
zled, old in war, I sometimes wish I could 
join in his ‘“‘ wan big drink a month.” 

I love them all, and no books in my 
library are more often referred to than 
Mr. Kipling’s. As for his poetry, I read and 
reread “ The Bell Buoy,” “ The Feet of the 
Young Men,” “ L’Envoi,”’ ‘‘ Ode to Wolcott 
Balistier,’"’ and I take off my hat to the 
man who wrote “ The Sestina of the Tramp 
Royal.”" 


It’s like a book, this bloomin’ world, 

Which you can read and care for just so 
long, 

But presently you feel that you will die 

Unless you get the page you're readin’ done 

And turn another, likely not so good, 

But what you're after is to turn ‘em all. 


I sometimes lose my patience with the 
man (his name is legion) who has a slight 
smattering of English literature, and whose 
acquaintance with Mr. Kipling is limited to 
“The Absent-Minded Beggar.’’ This is he 
who oratorically pronounces judgment and 
says ‘‘ Kipling no good.’’ Personally I 
want to thank you and Mr. Alden in his 
London letter for the fair treatment you 
have accorded Mr. Kipling. 


is 


RIVERSIDE. 
New York, Aug. 10, 1900. 





Roosevelt in Campaign Dress. 


P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation 
a new issue, in twe editions, of Gov. 
Roosevelt's works, one edition being in 
cloth and the other in paper. The set, 
which contains fifteen volumes, will be 
called American Ideals Edition. It will 
rot only include those works by Mr. Roose- 
velt published by the Putnams, but also 
those of his books which have been pre- 
sented through other houses. Thus, be- 
sides the ‘‘ Wilderness Hunter,’ ‘ Amer- 
ican Ideals,"’ ‘‘ Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” ‘“* Winning of the West,’’ and “' The 
War of 1812," there will also appear “ The 
Rough Ridevs."’ In an essay entitled, “‘ The 
Vice Presidency end the Campaign of 
1896,"" which is presented in ‘“‘ American 
Ideals,’ 2ppears this passage, which now 
bas peculiar interest: 

The Vice President is an officer unique 
in his character and functions, or to speak 
rrore properly, in his want of functions 
while he remains Vice President, and his 
possibility of at any moment ceasing to 
be a functionless official and becoming 
the head of the whole Nation. There is 
ro corresponding position in eny consti- 
tutional Government. Perhaps the near- 
est analogue is the heir apparent in a 
monarchy. Neither the French President 
nor the British Prime Minister has a sub- 
stitute ready at any. moment to take his 
place, but exercising scarcely any author- 
ity until his place is taken. The history 
of such an office is interesting, and the 
perscnality of the incumbent fcr the time 
being may, at any moment, become of vast 
importance. 


G. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a 
neat brochure, “ being a selected list of 
standard works in all departments of re- 
Hgious literature, at special prices, and upon 
easy terms of payment.” 





